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The  Rockv  Hill  Church,  now  in  Amesbury,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  until  recent  years  in  Salisbury,  an  adjoinin^j 
town;  durinjr  the  pyeater  part  of  its  existence  it  was  the 
home  of  the  West  Parish  of  Salisbury.  All  of  the  present 
town  of  Amesbury  originally  was  part  of  Salisbury,  but 
the  Rocky  Hill  district  was  not  annexed  to  Amesbury 
until  1886. 

Rocky  Hill  is  a  ledgy  slope  where  a  plain  drops  to 
a  lower  level ;  outcroppings  of  the  ledge  are  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  around  the  church.  Elm  Street,  the  main  highway 
from  Amesbury  to  Salisbury,  passes  in  front  of  the  church 
while  directly  across  Elm  Street  from  the  church.  Rocky 
Hill  Road,  the  oldest  road  in  the  vicinity,  leads  from  Elm 
Street  to  the  Point  Shore  and  the  Merrimac  River,  half  a 
mile  to  the  south.  Half  a  mile  to  the  east,  toward  Salis¬ 
bury,  is  the  Salisbury-Amesbury  town  line,  while  little 
more  than  two  miles  to  the  west,  lies  the  center  of  the  town 
of  Amesbury,  formerly  known  as  the  Mills  Village,  or 
more  often  as  the  Mills. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  neighborhood  now  is  the 
Point  Shore,  the  northerly  shore  of  the  Merrimac  River. 
Before  1792,  this  was  an  isolated  bit  of  territory  along 
the  river,  cut  off  from  approach  by  land,  except  by  the 
one  road  which  leaves  Elm  Street  opposite  the  church. 
About  a  mile  from  the  Rocky  Hill  church,  as  the  roads 
now  are,  the  Powow  River  flows  into  the  Merrimac  from 
the  north,  having  passed  through  the  center  of  Amesbury, 
flowing  underground  through  the  busiest  part  of  the  Mills 
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Village,  where  the  mill  buildings  of  a  century  ago  are 
closely  built  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Below  the  mills 
the  river  comes  to  tidewater  and  then  through  marshland, 
winds  a  devious  way  to  the  greater  river  below,  in  one 
place  flowing  west  a  half-mile  along  a  ridge  north  of  the 
Merrimac,  parallel  with  that  river,  and  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  yards  distant  from  it,  before  the  Powow  turns  sharply 
to  the  south  and  becomes  part  of  it.  This  long  finger  of 
land  with  the  Merrimac  on  the  south  and  the  Powow  on 
the  north  and  west,  in  the  early  days  could  be  reached  only 
by  the  Rocky  Hill  Road,  located  on  the  Point  Shore  at  the 
first  place  where  the  long  bend  of  the  Powow  to  the  east 
can  be  passed  by  foot  travel.  Here,  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century  was  located  the  Rocky  Hill  Road;  on  the  river 
end  of  the  road  a  settlement  was  located,  devoted  to  ship 
building.  In  time,  a  ferry  from  Newburyport  landed 
passengers  on  the  Point  Shore  near  the  road  on  their  way 
to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  road,  as  it 
crossed  Elm  Street,  and  passed  the  church,  became  the 
Portsmouth  Road. 

When  Washington  came  to  New  England  in  1789,  and 
went  to  Portsmouth  to  visit  his  former  secretary,  Tobias 
Lear,  who  lived  there,  he  travelled  this  route,  and  in  the 
space  around  the  church,  and  the  parsonage,  across  the 
Portsmouth  Road,  the  people  of  Salisbury  assembled  to 
do  him  honor. 

The  Point  Shore  remained  cut  off  from  intercourse 
with  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  except  by  water,  or 
an  inconvenient  round-about  passage  by  land,  until  after 
the  Rocky  Hill  Church  was  built  in  1785.  Then,  in  1792, 
the  first  bridges  were  built  across  the  Merrimac  River,  at 
Deer  Island,  where  Chain  Bridge  is  to-day.^  These 
bridges  were  followed  immediately  by  the  building  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Powow  River,  on  the  westerly  end  of  the 
Point  Shore,  and  the  laying  out  of  a  highway  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  shore,  connecting  the  Powow  River 
bridge  with  the  two  bridges  below.  This  gave  a  direct 
path  for  travel  from  Newburyport  to  Amesbury,  the  Mer¬ 
rimack  Valley  and  southern  New  Hampshire;  the  Point 
Shore  became  a  through  route.  Business  moved  to  the 

1  Currier,  History  of  Newbury,  p.  277. 
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Mills  Village,  the  steam  railroad  came  to  town,  and  ship 
building  gradually  ceased ;  both  Rocky  Hill  and  the  Point 
Shore  became  residential  communities.  The  Rocky  Hill 
Church  decreased  in  importance  as  an  institution  as  the 
population  from  which  it  could  draw  dwindled,  and  new 
churches  were  so  situated  that  they  could  give  more  con¬ 
venient  service.  Two  churches  on  the  Point  Shore,  one 
started  in  1827  and  the  other  in  1835,  made  it  unneces¬ 
sary  for  the  people  of  that  locality  to  travel  back  into  the 
country  to  attend  the  old  church  and  thus  Rocky  Hill 
slowly  but  steadily  lost  its  congregation. 

First  Rocky  Hill  Chuech 

For  the  story  of  church  and  parish,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  town  of  Salisbury.  The 
town  was  authorized  in  1638,  settlement  was  begun  in 
1639,  and  was  actively  carried  on  in  1640.  The  settle¬ 
ment  was  a  Puritan  settlement,  authorized  by  Puritan 
authorities,  and  carried  out  by  men  and  women  of  that 
faith  and  mode  of  worship.^  This  was  a  matter  of  im¬ 
portance  then  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  charter 
defined  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony  as  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac  River.  To 
make  itself  as  secure  as  possible,  Massachusetts,  the  same 
year  that  it  authorized  the  settlement  of  Salisbury,  author¬ 
ized  the  settlement  of  Hampton,  still  farther  north  of  the 
Merrimac.  Thus  began  a  contest  over  the  proper  location 
of  the  Massachusetts-New  Hampshire  state  line  which  was 
not  settled  until  1901.* 

When  the  first  settlers  located  at  Salisbury,  they  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  Salisbury  Square,  where  as 
early  as  1640  they  built  a  meeting  house.  Religious  wor¬ 
ship  was  then  a  municipal  matter,  supported  by  general 
taxation,  with  regular  attendance  at  church  obligatory; 
failure  to  attend  without  a  good  reason  was  a  criminal 
offense.  There  are  many  instances  in  the  early  court 
records  of  prosecutions  for  such  violations  of  the  law. 

2  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  March  4,  1628-9. 
Belknap’s  New  Hampshire,  pp.  20,  21. 

3  History  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  Joseph  Dow,  Sa¬ 
lem,  Mass.,  1893;  Volume  1,  pp.  6,7,22,23.  Massachusetts  Acts 
of  1899,  c.  334 ;  Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  1901,  c.  115. 
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As  the  settlers  went  further  and  deeper  into  the  interior, 
the  burden  of  returning  each  Sunday  to  the  settlement  at 
Salisbury  for  worship  ^rew  greater  and  heavier.  Salis¬ 
bury  then  extended  to  Hampton  and  Exeter  on  the  north 
and  to  Haverhill  on  the  west.  Settlers  in  the  outlying!;  dis¬ 
tricts  soon  began  to  insist  upon  church  opportunities 
nearer  their  homes.  The  early  town  meeting  records  con¬ 
tain  many  accounts  of  controversies  on  this  subject  and  of 
bitter,  long,  continuing  contests. 

At  that  period,  the  unit  of  church  worship  was  the 
parish.  A  small  town  was  a  parish  in  itself,  but  a  larger 
town  might  contain  two  or  more  parishes.  Only  the  legis¬ 
lature,  the  General  Court,  could  create  a  parish ;  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure  such  legislative  action  was  bitterly  re¬ 
sisted  by  the  existing  parishes  because  each  new  parish 
meant  a  loss  of  income  to  the  old  body,  the  members  of  the 
new  parishes  paying  their  church  rates  to  the  new  organi¬ 
zation  instead  of  to  the  old.  These  controversies  often  ran 
for  years  and  petitions  were  addressed  to  one  legislative 
session  after  another,  often  without  success.  In  Newbury- 
port,  alone,  there  were  two  fiercely  fought  battles  of  this 
nature,  each  of  which  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history  of  that  town,  and  left  a  deep  scar.  In  one 
case,  the  unsuccessful  petitioners  gave  up  the  idea  of  form¬ 
ing  a  new  Puritan  parish  and  became  a  Presbyterian 
church,'*  and  in  the  other,  organized  a  Church  of  England. 

Such  contests  were  so  bitter  and  so  expensive  that  some¬ 
times  the  contending  parts  of  a  town  would  agree  to  main¬ 
tain  two  churches,  rather  than  to  have  a  legislative  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  formation  of  a  new  parish.  From  what 
happened  in  Salisbury,  some  such  agreement  seems  to  have 
been  reached  there. 

By  1710,  the  demand  for  a  second  church  had  become 
so  great  that  the  town  voted,  January  30,  1710/11,  to 
build  a  new  church  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  at 
“Rockkie  Hill.”  According  to  the  vote,  the  new  building 
was  to  be  52  feet  long,  38  feet  wide  and  24  feet  “post  or 

4  E.  'Vale  Smith,  History  of  Newburyport,  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  1854 ;  For  the  Episcopal  Church,  pp.  299-303.  For  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  pp.  304-307.  Rev.  Jonathan  F. 
Steams,  Historical  Discourse  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Newburyport,  1846,  pp.  22-31. 
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stud.”  But,  having  voted  to  build  the  church,  the  voters 
could  not  agree  upon  its  site.  After  much  controversy, 
the  town  voted,  March  30,  1711,  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  “Indifferent  on  byased  men  out  of  our  neaighbouring 
Towns  to  conclude  upon  A  place  where  the  sd  house  Shall 
Be  Sett.”  The  record  names  as  the  five  “Indifferent  on 
byased  men,”  “Decon  Moss”  of  Newbury,  “Decon  Tinnie” 
of  Bradford,  “Decon  Stevens”  of  Amesbury,  “Decon 
Leavitt”  of  Exeter  and  “Decon  Shaw”  of  Hampton.  They 
are  identified  as  Deacon  Benjamin  Morse  of  Newbury, 
Deacon  John  Tenney  of  Bradford,  Deacon  Thomas 
Stevens  of  Amesbury,  Deacon  Moses  Leavitt  of  Exeter 
and  Deacon  Samuel  Shaw  of  Hampton. 

No  report  of  this  committee  is  on  record  but  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  site  is  not  mentioned  again.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  five  deacons  heard  the  contending  par¬ 
ties,  weighed  the  several  contentions,  and  then  made  a  de¬ 
cision  which  the  voters  who  had  chosen  them  accepted 
without  further  complaint.  The  five  deacons  having  been 
selected  for  their  indifference  and  lack  of  bias,  the  voters 
could  not  reasonably  question  their  decision  or  object  to 
the  site  which  they  selected.  In  any  event,  construction  of 
the  building  was  begun  and  progressed  so  slowly,  as  church 
building  usually  did,  that  the  building  was  not  ready  to 
be  raised  until  the  summer  of  1714.  On  July  28,  1714, 
the  town  voted : 

For  as  much  as  there  hath  bin  sum  difference  concerning 
the  place  where  y®  new  meeting  house  should  sett,  for  the 
appeasing  whereof  and  y*^  Love  &  Unity  may  be  continewed 
amongst  us  and  conviency  as  may  be  attended  by  each  part  of 
the  town. 

1st.  It  is  concluded  and  agreed  upon  the  new  meeting 
house  in  y*  upper  part  of  y®  town  shall  from  time  to  time  and 
at  all  times  be  kept  in  good  repayr,  and  a  new  one  also  set 
up  at  y®  lower  end  of  y®  town  when  it  is  thought  needful  by  y* 
lower  part  of  y®  town,  and  that  an  orthodox  minister  always 
provided  to  tech  in  y®  s^  meeting  house  from  time  to  time  and 
to  all  times  as  at  present. 

It  is  secondly  for  the  conveniency  and  ease  of  y®  middle 
and  upper  part  of  y®  town.  It  is  also  agreed  when  that  y® 
new  meeting  house  now  Ready  to  be  Raysed  shall  be  sett  at 
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or  Here  the  Loge  house  so  called  nere  the  upper  Schul  house 
in  the  most  conveniantest  place  there  and  that  ther  be  an 
otoughdoz  minister  called  and  settled  to  prech  the  word  of 
God  in  the  said  meeting  house  from  time  to  time  as  sone  as 
may  be. 

Thirdly,  that  the  charges  arising  for  repairing  and  build¬ 
ing  both  meeting  houses,  Personage  houses  and  the  Saliries 
of  the  ministers  shall  from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times 
hereafter,  be  defrayed  and  payd  by  the  whole  town  according 
to  each  Persons  ability. 

Above  said  paper  was  voted  in  y®  affirmative  by  y®  town 
every  Paregraft  of  it  according  to  y®  mening  and  intent  of  it. 

Reading  between  the  lines,  one  can  understand  that  the 
foregoing  votes  represent  a  compromise  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  town,  very  possibly  reached  to  avoid  an  appeal 
to  the  legislature.  The  intent  of  the  voters  was  to  main¬ 
tain  a  careful  balance  between  the  two  ends  of  the  town 
and  the  two  church  establishments;  several  examples  of 
that  intent  will  be  seen  in  other  votes  of  later  years  to  be 
met  with  hereafter. 

The  new  church  was  completed  some  time  in  1716.  It 
was  located  north  of  the  1785  building  on  what  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  “training  field,”  the  triangular  park 
where  the  road  which  passes  the  west  side  of  the  1785 
church,  the  Portsmouth  Road,  joins  Monroe  Street,  form¬ 
erly  known  as  Dark  Lane.  It  stood  in  the  park  near 
Monroe  Street  facing  the  house  built  by  John  Smith  and 
now  occupied  by  Alphonse  M.  Barcelow.  In  the  rear  of 
that  house  there  is  a  rock  of  unusual  shape  upon  which  the 
church  bell  was  mounted. 

One  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  practices  of 
that  time  might  well  say  that  such  a  location  was  a  strange 
one  for  a  meeting  house,  as  there  could  not  have  been  then 
more  than  a  half  dozen  houses  in  the  vicinity.  If,  however, 
the  situation  is  analyzed,  the  reason  for  the  site  is  obvious. 
The  people  who  were  to  attend  the  new  meeting  house  in¬ 
cluded  not  only  those  living  at  Rocky  Hill,  but  all  those 
farther  north  at  Salisbury  Plains,  as  well  as  those  still 
farther  north  at  what  is  now  South  Hampton,  and  some  in 
parts  of  the  present  Seabrook;  it  included,  also,  those  at 
the  Mills  Village,  or  vicinity  of  the  present  Market  Square ; 
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and  last,  but  not  least,  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  village 
on  the  Merrimac  River  now  known  as  the  Point  Shore.  To 
serve  such  a  scattered  community  efficiently,  a  meeting 
house  necessarily  had  to  he  locat^  at  some  central  point, 
geographically,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  houses  or 
families  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  five  “on  hyased” 
deacons  understood  all  this  and  undoubtedly  gave  careful 
judgment,  after  weighing  scrupulously  the  claims  of  the 
several  districts. 

The  amount  of  territory  that  the  west  Parish  originally 
had  in  what  is  now  New  Hampshire  may  he  realized  from 
the  fact  that  the  establishment  in  1742  of  the  boundary 
line  hetwen  the  two  Provinces,  cut  off  from  the  control 
of  the  West  Parish  of  Salisbury  six  parcels  of  parsonage 
land,  one  of  which  contained  twenty-eight  acres  and  an¬ 
other  eighteen  acres.  Thirty-nine  church  members  left 
the  West  Parish  in  a  group  to  join  a  new  church  formed  in 
South  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  and  many  others  left 
individually  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  was  chosen  the  site  of  the  original  church,  and 
from  1716  to  1785  the  congregation  came  there  from  all 
directions  for  worship.  A  few  years  after  the  church  was 
built  in  1716,  probably  about  1718,  the  parsonage  was 
erected,  not  near  the  new  church,  but  just  across  the  street 
(Portsmouth  Road)  from  the  site  of  the  1785  building. 
This  is  the  house  now  occupied  by  George  E.  Collins.  All 
the  land  in  the  area  enclosed  by  Elm  Street,  Monroe  Street, 
and  the  Portsmouth  Road  was  then  parsonage  land. 

Present  Rocky  Him.  Meeting  House 

After  nearly  seventy  years  of  use,  the  old  meeting 
house  needed  repairs.  January  18,  1785,  the  town,  after 
voting  not  to  repair  it,  appointed  a  committee  of  eleven 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  erecting  a  new  meeting 
house  in  the  west  end  of  the  town,  with  authority  to  select 
some  other  site.  On  February  3,  1785,  the  committee 
recommended  a  new  building  to  be  placed,  not  on  the  old 
location,  but  on  the  parsonage  land  to  the  west  of  the  par¬ 
sonage.  This  vote,  if  carried  out,  would  have  placed  the 
new  church  on  the  westerly  or  Amesbury  side  of  the  present 
Collins  house.  According  to  the  vote  the  building  was  to 
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be  60  feet  by  44  feet.  It  is,  actually,  about  61  feet  by  49. 

Then  began  a  determined  attack  upon  the  proposed 
building.  At  town  meetings  held,  May  17,  July  18,  and 
August  1,  1785,  attempts  were  made  to  reopen  the  matter 
and  to  reconsider  the  vote  to  build  on  the  new  location.  At 
the  May  meeting,  twenty-one  voters  were  recorded  against 
the  new  building  and  in  July,  some  thirty  went  vigorously 
on  record  against  it.  Most  of  these  dissenters  were  persons 
living  north  of  the  old  church.  On  July  20,  1785,  twenty- 
one  persons  petitioned  the  parish  in  Seabrook,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  to  join  with  them  in  building  a  new  church  upon 
the  Province  line,  “or  move  their  meeting  house  on  to  the 
said  line.”  This  would  mean  a  church  located  about 
where  the  Smithtown  church  is  now,  close  to  the  State 
line  which  has  replaced  the  Province  line. 

What  had  happened  was  that  the  Point  Shore  district 
had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  could  outvote  the 
church  members  to  the  north.  It  was  the  desire  of  this 
larger  group  to  have  the  new  church  nearer  the  Point 
Shore  and  its  members  refused  to  give  up  the  advantage  of 
their  superiority  in  numbers.  Despite  the  protests  of  the 
minority  at  the  north,  the  only  change  made  was  a  vote, 
August  1,  1785,  to  locate  the  new  church  east  of  the  par¬ 
sonage,  instead  of  west  of  it.  That  vote  determined  the 
present  location  of  the  1785  building.  One  reason  for 
changing  the  site  from  the  west  side  of  the  parsonage  to 
the  east,  was  that  building  the  church  west  of  the  parson¬ 
age  would  have  deprived  the  parsonage  of  some  of  its  best 
garden  land.  The  land  east  of  the  parsonage  was  not  as 
valuable  for  garden  use  as  is  attested  by  the  ledges  to  be 
seen  near  the  building. 

Until  1793,  the  town  continued  to  maintain  two 
churches,  the  old  one  in  the  east  end  of  the  town  and  the 
one  at  Rocky  Hill,  with  a  minister  for  each.  On  March 
15,  1793,  the  Legislature  divided  Salisbury  into  two 
parishes,  an  East  and  a  West  Parish.  After  that  division 
the  town  ceased  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  present 
church,  each  parish  assuming  the  expense  of  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  its  church  and  collecting  the  necessary  funds  by 
church  rates  levied  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish. 
This  was  hard  on  the  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists  and  the 
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other  denominations  who  thus  were  compelled  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  a  church  which  they  did  not  attend. 

In  1799,  307  persons  were  assessed  in  the  West  Parish 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  to  meet  its  expense,  which 
that  year  amounted  to  $469.14.  It  was  not  until  about 
1830  that  church  rates  were  abolished  and  churches  were 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

In  this  way  the  erection  of  the  present  buildingj  took 
place.  It  is  of  some  interest  that  the  Point  Shore,  which 
played  such  a  part  in  determining  the  location  of  the  new 
church  in  1785,  grew  so  rapidly  that  by  1835,  fifty  years 
later,  it  had  two  churches  of  its  own,  each  of  them  draw¬ 
ing  members  from  Rocky  Hill  and  weakening  it,  which, 
with  the  loss  of  many  of  the  members  from  the  north,  who 
never  forgot  their  grievance  in  the  choice  of  the  present 
site,  and  the  continued  establishment  of  other  churches  at 
the  Mills  Village,  had  much  to  do  with  the  ultimate  clos¬ 
ing  of  this  church. 

When  the  town  voted  to  build  the  new  building,  it  in¬ 
structed  the  committee  to  salvage  from  the  old  building 
whatever  material  was  usable.  Much  material  thus  sal¬ 
vaged  was  incorporated  in  the  new  building.  The  sill  on 
the  east  side  of  the  building  came  from  the  old  church  and 
is,  therefore,  all  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  old. 

Builders  of  Rocky  Hill  Church 

When  we  come  to  the  builders,  we  run  into  a  mystery. 
The  tradition  has  always  been  that  the  builders  were 
Palmer  &  Spofford  of  Xewburyport,  which  may  be  the 
fact.  William  D.  Lowell,  of  the  Point  Shore,  who  was  a 
local  historian  sixty  years  ago,  stated  at  the  exercises  at 
the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary,  in  1885,  that  William 
E.  Morrill  of  the  Point  Shore,  had  two  papers  showing 
that  Palmer  and  Spofford  were  the  builders.  He  did  not 
state  what  the  papers  were  nor  whether  they  specified 
which  Palmer  or  which  Spofford  the  builders  were.  Ho 
one  knows  now  what  became  of  the  papers. 

This  matter  of  the  identification  of  the  builders  is  im¬ 
portant.  There  was  in  1785,  in  Hewburyport,  one  Tim- 
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othy  Palmer,  who  was  a  genius  in  his  line.®  In  1792,  he 
engineered  and  built  the  first  bridge  across  the  Merrimac 
River  at  Deer  Island,  where  later,  in  1810,  he  built  the 
first  chain  bridge,  although  another  person  had  designed 
it.  He  built  bridges,  also,  over  the  Piscataqua  River,  in 
Hew  Hampshire,  the  Kennebec,  in  Maine,  the  Potomac, 
in  Virginia,  and  the  Schuylkill,  in  Pennsylvania,  this 
latter  bridge,  at  Philadelphia,  being  accounted  one  of  the 
marvels  of  that  time.  Each  of  these  bridges  away  from 
Massachusetts  contained  long  spans,  the  longest  arch  in  the 
Piscataqua  bridge  being  two  hundred  and  forty  feet.  These 
bridge  building  accomplishments  of  Timothy  Palmer  are 
well  authenticated  and  are  easily  proven.  He  was  a  well- 
known  person,  surveyor  of  highways  in  Hewburyport  in 
1800,  and  an  officer  in  the  militia. 

Palmer  &  Spofford  have  been  credited,  also,  with  build¬ 
ing  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Hewburyport,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  colonial  architecture  in 
all  Hew  England,  with  a  steeple  widely  known  for  its 
beauty.  The  designing  of  that  building  has  been  credited 
to  Timothy  Palmer. 

But,  as  far  as  any  record  can  be  found,  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  Timothy  Palmer,  the  bridge  builder,  ever  de¬ 
signed  or  constructed  a  building.  In  the  case  of  the  Uni¬ 
tarian  church  at  Hewburyport,  there  is  evidence  that  a 
Palmer  &  Spofford  furnished  material  for  the  building, 
but  were  not  the  builders,  and  John  J.  Currier,  Hewbury- 
port’s  accomplished  historian,  identifies  them  as  a  firm 
composed  of  Ambrose  Palmer  and  Daniel  Spofford  who 
did  business  as  Palmer  &  Spofford.  Ambrose  Palmer  may 
have  been  a  son  of  Timothy  Palmer;  there  probably  was 
another  son  named  Andrews  Palmer,  as  a  child  of  Andrews 
Palmer  is  buried  in  the  Timothy  Palmer  burial  lot  at 
Hewburyport,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Timothy 
Palmer,  the  bridge  builder,  had  any  connection  with  the 
firm  of  Palmer  &  Spofford,  or  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  Hewburyport  church,  Ambrose  Palmer  and 

5  Timothy  Palmer,  Bridge  Builder,  John  J.  Currier,  New- 
buryport,  pp.  368  and  following.  Quid  Newbury,  page  597.  Note. 
For  the  Piscataqua  Bridge,  see  Buckingham  Bambles,  Exeter 
News-Letter,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  August  24,  1934. 
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Daniel  Spofford  may  have  been  the  same  Palmer  &  Spof- 
ford  who  are  referred  to  in  the  papers  which  William  E. 
Morrill  had  in  1885,  and  we  still  are  in  the  dark  both  as 
to  what  their  connection  with  the  church  was  and  who  the 
builders  were. 

The  first  known  use  of  the  building  was  December  7, 
1785,  when  a  town  meeting  was  held  in  it,  the  first  of 
many,  as  it  became  the  usual  place  of  such  meetings  of  the 
town  of  Salisbury.  In  this  connection,  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  horror  that  we  read  that  in  1835  the  parish  voted  to 
allow  the  town  to  floor  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  to  make  a  room  in  the  upper  part  nine  feet  in  height 
to  be  used  for  town  purposes.  This  vote  was  never  carried 
into  effect.  The  first  stove  in  the  building  was  installed 
some  time  between  1794  and  1797.  An  early  picture  of 
the  building  in  ]\Ierrill’s  History  of  Amesbury  shows  a 
chimney  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  roof  about  half-way 
up.  There  is  in  the  ceiling  a  hole  for  a  smoke  pipe,  but 
there  are  no  exterior  signs  of  a  chimney  to-day.  From 
newspaper  accounts  of  town  meetings  held  there  we  learn 
that  they  were  very  cold  affairs.  Apparently  the  stove 
was  not  there  then  or  was  working  unsatisfactorily. 

The  last  town  meeting  was  held  there  in  1884.  One 
reason  why  it  was  in  demand  for  that  particular  use  was 
its  seating  capacity,  seven  hundred.  At  that  time  there 
was  no  other  auditorium  of  that  size  in  Salisbury.  In 
order  to  get  that  number  in,  there  had  to  be  some  crowd¬ 
ing.  In  those  days  every  one  rose  and  remained  standing 
during  prayer.  As  many  of  the  pews  had  seats  on  all  four 
sides,  this  brought  all  of  those  present  into  the  centers  of 
the  pews,  so  that  for  standing  room  it  was  necessary  to 
turn  up  the  hinged  seats.  When  the  prayer  was  concluded, 
the  seats  came  down  with  a  bang  like  an  irregular  gunshot 
volley.  One  who  visits  the  building  for  the  first  time 
notes  that  much  of  its  interior  has  never  known  paint. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us  to-day,  who  think  of  our  an¬ 
cestors  as  always  profusely  using  white  paint  on  all  build¬ 
ings,  paint  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  after  the 
Revolution.  Although  the  exterior  of  the  church  carefully 
has  been  kept  well  painted  for  years,  I  have  seen  a  picture 
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of  it  taken  years  ago,  in  which  the  exterior  wood  work  was 
unpainted  and  weather-beaten. 

Xo  organ  ever  has  been  permanently  installed  in  the 
building.  Instrumental  music  has  been  provided  in  modern 
days  by  a  harmonium.  There  is  at  the  Whittier  Home  a 
similar  instrument  found  in  the  Rocky  Hill  parsonage 
which  may  have  been  used  in  the  church.  It  is  unusual 
in  that  it  is  pumped  not  by  the  feet  but  by  the  hands  or 
elbows. 

Ministers 

On  December  16,  1717,  Rev.  Joseph  Parsons  was  called 
as  the  first  minister  of  the  new  church,  at  a  salar^’^  of  £80, 
one  half  in  money  and  one  half  in  provisions,  and  the  use 
of  the  parsonage  at  Rocky  Hill,  with  three  pieces  of  land. 
The  parsonage  had  not  then  been  built  and  it  was  voted  to 
build  it  at  once.  At  that  time.  Rev.  Mr.  Cushing,  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  old  church,  apparently  was  getting  a  smaller 
salary  than  that  voted  for  Mr.  Parsons.  Two  days  after 
the  vote  fixing  Mr.  Parsons’  salary  at  £80,  a  vote  was 
passed  making  the  salary  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cushing  £80.  Mr. 
Parsons’  salary  was  then  reduced  to  £70,  and  in  open  town 
meeting  the  vote  was  accepted  by  him  as  satisfactory. 

Rev.  Joseph  Parsons  was  born  at  Northampton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  June  28,  1671,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Strong)  Parsons,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1697  with  the  degree  of  A.B.,  receiving  that  of  A.M.  in 
1700,  three  years  later,  as  the  common  custom  then  was. 
He  was  ordained  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  November  27, 
1700,  and  was  dismissed  there  in  1708.  He  married  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Thompson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Thompson  of 
Roxbur^',  Mass.  At  that  time  students  in  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  were  given  fixed  standings  on  entering  the  college 
which  they  retained  all  through  the  college  course.  This 
standing  was  determined  by  the  social  rank  of  the  family. 
Joseph  Parsons  was  ranked  last  in  his  class  of  fourteen. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Lebanon  as 
well  as  of  the  church  there,  and  had  been  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  to  settle  the  boundary 
between  Lebanon  and  the  town  of  Colchester  on  the  west. 
It  is  interesting  that  he  should  have  left  Lebanon  for  a 
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town  which,  also,  at  one  time,  many  years  before,  had 
been  called  Colchester. 

The  Church,  that  is  the  ecclesiastical  body  which  con¬ 
trols  matters  of  worship,  as  distin^ished  from  the  Society, 
which  has  charge  of  prudential  affairs,  was  formed,  No¬ 
vember  19,  1718,  and  Mr.  Parsons  was  installed  as  pastor, 
November  28,  1718. 

In  1724,  £15  4d  was  added  to  the  salary  of  each  of  the 
ministers.  In  1736,  the  salary  of  each  was  raised  to  £150. 
Thus  was  preserved  the  even  balance  between  the  two 
churches. 

Mr.  Parsons  died,  March  13,  1739,  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age,  after  serving  nearly  twenty-one  years.  Although 
the  Salisbury  church  had  prospered  under  his  leadership, 
no  personal  tradition  of  him  remains.  In  one  respect  he 
was  outstanding.  Despite  his  small  salary,  he  sent  all 
four  of  his  sons  to  Harvard,  three  of  them  graduating  and 
becoming  ministers  and  the  fourth  dying  in  college.  His 
one  daughter  married  a  minister. 

During  his  ministry  of  nearly  twenty-one  years,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-one  members  were  added  to  the 
church.  This  makes  an  average  of  nearly  fourteen  a  year. 
In  the  year  1728,  however,  one  hundred  and  eight  mem¬ 
bers  came  in.  On  October  29,  1727,  there  had  been  an 
earthquake  of  considerable  severity  which  so  stirred  the 
people  of  New  England  that  a  religious  revival  followed. 
Salisbury  was  not  the  only  place  where  there  was  a  great 
influx  of  new  church  members  in  1728.  One  church  in 
Newburyport  had  one  hundred  and  forty-one  that  year. 
The  church  at  Bradford,  now  a  part  of  Haverhill,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  had  sixty-nine. 

When  Mr.  Parsons  died,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
met  to  arrange  for  his  funeral,  and  appropriated  £80  for 
that  purpose.  Then,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  parity 
which  had  marked  their  other  votes  in  church  matters, 
they  made  a  like  appropriation  for  Mr.  Cushing’s  funeral, 
“Whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  remove  him  by  death.” 
The  town  voted  also  to  allow  Mrs.  Parsons  the  use  of  the 
parsonage  for  a  year,  reserving  accommodations,  however, 
for  “ministers’  horses  which  come  to  preach  at  the  West 
meeting  house,”  as  the  record  states  it. 
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town  which,  also,  at  one  time,  many  years  before,  had 
been  called  Colchester. 

The  Church,  that  is  the  ecclesiastical  body  which  con¬ 
trols  matters  of  worship,  as  distinguished  from  the  Society, 
which  has  charge  of  prudential  affairs,  was  formed,  No¬ 
vember  19,  1718,  and  Mr.  Parsons  was  installed  as  pastor, 
November  28,  1718. 

In  1724,  £15  4d  was  added  to  the  salary  of  each  of  the 
ministers.  In  1736,  the  salary  of  each  was  raised  to  £150. 
Thus  was  preserved  the  even  balance  between  the  two 
churches. 

Mr.  Parsons  died,  March  13,  1739,  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age,  after  serving  nearly  twenty-one  years.  Although 
the  Salisbury  church  had  prospered  under  his  leadership, 
no  personal  tradition  of  him  remains.  In  one  respect  he 
was  outstanding.  Despite  his  small  salary,  he  sent  all 
four  of  his  sons  to  Harvard,  three  of  them  graduating  and 
becoming  ministers  and  the  fourth  dying  in  college.  His 
one  daughter  married  a  minister. 

During  his  ministry  of  nearly  twenty-one  years,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-one  members  were  added  to  the 
church.  This  makes  an  average  of  nearly  fourteen  a  year. 
In  the  year  1728,  however,  one  hundred  and  eight  mem¬ 
bers  came  in.  On  October  29,  1727,  there  had  been  an 
earthquake  of  considerable  severity  which  so  stirred  the 
people  of  New  England  that  a  religious  revival  followed. 
Salisbury  was  not  the  only  place  where  there  was  a  great 
influx  of  new  church  members  in  1728.  One  church  in 
Newburyport  had  one  hundred  and  forty-one  that  year. 
The  church  at  Bradford,  now  a  part  of  Haverhill,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  had  sixty-nine. 

When  Mr.  Parsons  died,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
met  to  arrange  for  his  funeral,  and  appropriated  £80  for 
that  purpose.  Then,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  parity 
which  had  marked  their  other  votes  in  church  matters, 
they  made  a  like  appropriation  for  Mr.  Cushing’s  funeral, 
“Whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  remove  him  by  death.” 
The  town  voted  also  to  allow  Mrs.  Parsons  the  use  of  the 
parsonage  for  a  year,  reserving  accommodations,  however, 
for  “ministers’  horses  which  come  to  preach  at  the  West 
meeting  house,”  as  the  record  states  it. 
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March  24,  1741,  Rev.  Samuel  Webster  was  called  as 
pastor.  He  was  bom  at  Bradford,  Massachusetts,  August 
16,  1718,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Kimball)  Web¬ 
ster.  He  received  his  A.B.  de^ee  at  Harvard  in  1737, 
his  A.M.  in  17 40,  and  the  de^ee  of  S.T.D.,  or  Doctor  of 
Sacred  Theology,  in  1792.  His  family  must  have  had 
some  social  prominence  as  he  was  placed  eighth  in  his 
class  of  thirty-four. 

This  was  his  first  and  only  pastorate;  he  was  ordained 
here,  August  12,  1741,  and  continued  here  until  his  death, 
July  18, 1796,  at  the  age  of  78,  a  pastorate  of  nearly  fifty- 
five  years.  During  his  service  in  Salisbury  he  saw  the  old 
church,  abandoned  and  torn  down,  replaced  by  the  present 
building  in  which  he  preached  for  nearly  eleven  years.  He 
saw,  also,  the  town  divided  into  two  parishes,  and  lived 
through  the  troublous  years  of  the  Revolution.  In  his 
life  time  he  witnessed  great  changes,  economic,  social,  po¬ 
litical  and  spiritual.  Moreover,  he  was  an  active  partici¬ 
pant  in  some  of  those  changes. 

It  was  a  custom  at  that  time  for  the  authorities  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  choose  each  year  a  minister  to  preach  a  sermon  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  General  Court,  the  predecessor 
of  our  Legislature.  This  sermon  was  known  as  the  elec¬ 
tion  sermon,  and  was  printed  and  distributed  through  out 
the  Province.  At  first,  it  was  an  indication  that  the 
minister  chosen  had  earned  a  reputation  for  scholarship 
and  ability.  As  the  Revolution  drew  nearer,  the  choice 
meant,  also,  that  the  minister  was  further  regarded  as  an 
ardent  patriot.  In  1770,  the  choice  fell  upon  Dr.  Samuel 
Webster  of  the  West  Parish  of  Salisbury.  As  far  as  I  can 
find  out  he  was  the  only  clergyman  in  this  vicinity  to  re¬ 
ceive  this  distinction. 

The  sermon  preached  by  him  on  this  occasion  is  in 
existence  and  is  surprisingly  modem.  A  book,  by  Frank¬ 
lin  P.  Cole,  published  in  New  York  in  1941,  gives  extracts 
from  it  and  other  election  sermons.  It  is  entitled,  “They 
Preached  Liberty,”  and  Dr.  Webster’s  sermon  is  one  of 
the  most  frequently  quoted  sermons  in  the  book.  One 
quotation  is  characteristic  of  it  and  I  give  it  to  show  its 
nature  and  tone. 
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But  depend  upon  it,  no  government  is  (Jod’s  ordinance, 
but  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

In  July  1774,  Dr.  Webster  preached  a  sermon  on  “The 
Misery  and  Duty  of  an  Enslaved  People”  dealing  with 
the  conditions  of  that  time.  As  he  was  a  man  of  strong 
convictions  and  fearless  in  his  expression  of  them,  it  may 
be  that  some  of  his  parishioners  thought  that  he  was  giving 
them  too  much  politics  and  too  little  theology.  In  1778, 
the  town  passed  the  following  vote : 

With  due  respect  and  regard  to  our  reverend  ministers, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  town  that  our  reverend  ministers  are 
deficient  in  preaching  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  such  as  these  following:  the  depravity  of 
human  nature,  the  necessity  of  regeneration  and  free  justifi¬ 
cation  before  God  by  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ 
alone.  To  see  if  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town  that  if  our 
reverend  ministers  would  preach  up  the  before  mentioned 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  change  with  the  neighboring  min¬ 
isters,  viz:  Kev.  Mr.  Noyes  of  South  Hampton,  Eev.  Mr. 
Hibbard  of  Amesbury  and  the  Kev.  Mr.  Noble  of  Newbury, 
it  would  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  unite  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town  together  in  love  and  peace  and  the  only  means  of 
their  having  a  free  and  generous  support  from  the  town. 

It  would  seem  from  this  vote  that  Rev.  Mr.  Webster 
was  not  as  orthodox  as  a  majority  of  the  voters  thought 
proper.  Another  indication  of  his  laxity  in  theological 
matters  was  his  stand  in  opposition  to  Whitefield  and 
Whitefield’s  methods,  when  that  famous  evangelist  was 
preaching  in  New  England.  Such  a  position  was  not  a 
popular  one  to  take. 

On  December  28,  1772,  the  town,  greatly  stirred  by 
the  events  of  the  day,  voted: 

1.  That  the  essential  rights  of  mankind  are  Life,  Liberty 
and  Property. 

2.  That  the  only  end  and  design  of  government  is  to  se- 
sure  these. 

3.  That  gross  invasions  have  been  made  upon  these  our 
rights  by  the  British  administration  till  our  grievances  and 
our  oppressions  are  become  intolerable. 

4.  That  our  Representative  be  instructed  to  use  all  his 
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influence  in  the  house  that  all  proper  measures  may  be  taken 
to  obtain  a  redress  of  these  grievances. 

5.  That  if  this  fails  of  effect,  this  town  is  ready  to  unite 
with  the  other  towns  in  this  government,  and  with  all  other 
British  governments  on  this  continent  in  all  lawful  measures 
which  in  joint  consultation  shall  be  judged  necessary  to  save 
our  sinking  state  and  to  obtain  redress  of  our  grievances. 

6.  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolves  be  transmitted  by  the 
town  clerk,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  of  Communi¬ 
cation  and  Correspondence  at  Boston,  thanking  them  for  their 
seasonable  and  prudent  care  of  the  public  good. 

These  resolutions,  nearly  four  years  before  the  Decla¬ 
ration  of  Independence,  contain  the  same  strain  of  com¬ 
plaint  and  threat  to  be  found  in  that  document.  After 
reading  Dr.  Webster’s  election  sermon  of  1770,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  naming  him  the  author  of  the  1772  resolu¬ 
tions.  There  were  not  many  men  in  the  town  who  could 
have  drawn  so  logical  and  concise  a  set  of  resolutions. 

In  1773,  the  Point  Shore  and  the  Ferry  were  visited 
by  what  appears  to  have  been  a  cyclone  or  tornado.  It 
swept  a  path  the  whole  length  of  the  Point  Shore  and 
across  the  Powow  River  to  the  Ferry,  wrecking  buildings, 
lifting  vessels  off  the  stocks  in  the  shipyards,  and  other¬ 
wise  doing  considerable  damage.  What  we  know  about 
that  tornado  is  due  to  a  report®  carefully  prepared  by  Dr. 
Webster,  who  must  have  gone  over  its  route  carefully,  and 
painstakingly  examined  in  detail  the  damage  wrought. 
This  report  was  prepared  by  him,  “at  the  desire  of  many, 
and  is  now  presented  to  the  public  to  gratify  them,  and 
to  enable  them  so  far  as  is  possible  to  see  our  ruins  with 
their  own  eyes  and  to  judge  themselves  of  our  loss  (which 
is  hard,  perhaps  impossible  exactly  to  compute)  in  order 
to  excite  their  Charity  towards  the  many  unhappy  suf¬ 
ferers.” 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  to  what  extent  the  charity 
of  the  public  was  “excited,”  or  what  financial  return 
followed  Dr.  Webster’s  labor;  but  we  do  know  that  his 
report  of  the  damage  constitutes  a  complete  catalogue  of 
the  houses  on  the  Point  Shore  in  1773,  giving  informa- 

6  A  copy  of  Dr.  Webster’s  Report  with  an  added  identifica¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  houses  still  standing  made  by  some  later 
person  is  in  my  possession.  C.I.P. 
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tion  as  to  their  ownership  at  that  time  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  telling  us  the  dates  of  their  construction.  In  this 
way,  he  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  local  history. 

The  next  minister  was  Rev.  Andrew  Beattie,  born  at 
Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  January  16,  1767,  the  son 
of  Robert  and  Hannah  (Perry)  Beattie.  He  received  the 
degree  of  A.B.  from  Harvard  and  from  Brown  in  1795, 
and  that  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  in  1798.  At  Harvard 
he  is  listed  third  in  a  class  of  forty,  the  highest  social 
standing  of  any  of  the  ministers  of  this  church. 

He  was  ordained  here,  June  28,  1797,  and  died  here, 
March  16,  1801,  after  a  pastorate  of  three  years  and  nine 
months.  On  January  29,  1799,  he  was  married  at  Hew- 
buryport  to  Mary  Boardman,  daughter  of  John  and  Ju¬ 
dith  (Marsh)  Boardman  of  that  town.  There  is  in  the 
Columbian  Centinel  February  6,  1799,  an  interesting 
account  of  an  incident  of  that  marriage. 

On  their  way  to  Salisbury  the  bridal  pair  were  met  by 
eighteen  sleighs  filled  with  the  most  respectable  of  the  bride¬ 
groom’s  parishioners,  who  congratulated  them  on  the  joyous 
event,  and  accompanied  them  to  the  parsonage  house  where  a 
liberal  entertainment  was  provided.  One  such  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Rev.  Clergy  reflects  more  honor  on  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Northern  States,  and  more  fully  demonstrates 
their  good  sense  than  were  ever  conferred  on,  or  exhibited  by 
the  deluded  idolaters  of  French  massacres  and  principles,  in 
civic  ox  feasts,  choruses  and  riff-raff  processions. 

The  latter  part  of  the  article  is,  of  course,  a  comment 
on  the  French  Revolution,  then  shocking  the  world,  but 
finding  support  in  some  parts  of  America. 

The  Newburyport  Herald,  on  March  17,  1801,  said  of 
Mr.  Beattie: 

The  pious  and  devout  life  which  Mr.  Beatie  exhibited  both 
as  a  neighbor  and  a  friend,  a  husband,  parent  and  pastor, 
and  that  resigned  and  submissive  temper  which  supported 
him  during  more  than  eighteen  months  of  consumptive  ill¬ 
ness,  call  on  the  public  to  mourn  the  loss  sustained,  and  to 
mingle  the  tears  of  condolence  with  the  deeply  afilicted  widow, 
connections,  and  destitute  flock. 

One  child,  Elizabeth  Boardman  Beattie,  was  born  at 
Salisbury,  November  8,  1799. 
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The  next  pastor  was  Rev.  William  Balch,  born  at  Dan¬ 
vers,  Massachusetts,  January  17,  1778,  son  of  Rev.  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Joanna  (O’Brien)  Balch.  At  the  time  of  the 
Lexington  Alarm,  April  19,  1775,  his  father  was  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  on  the  third  alarm  list  of  the  town  and  was  present 
at  Lexington;  later  he  served  in  both  army  and  navy  as 
chaplain,  and  was  known  as  the  “fighting  parson.”  The 
son  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
entered  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1798,  but  did  not  gradu¬ 
ate,  leaving  college  at  the  end  of  three  years.  He  was 
ordained  here,  November  17,  1802,  and  was  dismissed, 
February  20,  1816.  He  was  installed  at  Salem,  New 
Hampshire,  December  1,  1819,  and  dismissed,  August  6, 
1835.  He  died  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  August 
31,  1842. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  service,  there  was  much 
opjKwition  to  him,  and  great  dissatisfaction.  An  ex-parte 
council  was  called  by  the  church,  which  Mr.  Balch  agreed 
to  make  mutual;  the  council  so  adjusted  the  differences 
that  he  was  given  an  honorable  dismissal. 

This  council,  composed  of  five  churches,  those  of  Sea- 
brook,  Hampton  Falls,  the  Fourth  in  Newbury,  Exeter, 
the  West  in  Amesbury  and  the  East  in  Haverhill,  required 
refreshment  to  the  amount  of  $46.90,  the  items  of  which 
are  interesting  and  enlightening.  The  bill  is  as  follows : 

The  West  Parish  in  Salisbury  to  David  M.  Leavitt,  Dr. 


To  brandy  and  rum  as  per  bill  $  9.20 

To  4  turkeys  4.60 

To  8  chickens  2.00 

To  5  lbs.  loaf  sugar,  at  37^  cents  per  lb.  1.88 

To  16  lbs.  bacon,  at  12^  cents  2.00 

To  38  lbs.  beef  2.82 

To  3  lbs.  raisins  and  currants  .40 

To  6  lbs.  brown  sugar  $1.00:  ^  lb.  tea  $1.00  2.00 

To  butter,  cheese,  horse-keeping,  potatoes  and 

lodgings  10.00 

To  time  and  trouble  in  attending  on  council  and 

others  10.00 

To  journey  to  Exeter  and  Hampton  Falls  with  horse  1.50 


(should  be  $46.40)  $46.90 
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From  1816  to  1835,  the  church  was  without  a  regularly- 
settled  pastor.  There  was  much  dissatisfaction  in  the 
parish  and  much  uncertainty  as  to  its  future.  Various 
ministers  were  heard  and  one,  Rev.  Thomas  Rich,  stayed 
for  five  years,  from  1829  to  1834,  when  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  retire.  No  one  of  the  others  was  able 
to  secure  the  united  and  harmonious  support  of  the  en¬ 
tire  parish.  Among  those  who  preached  in  these  unsettled 
years,  was  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Upham,  later  a  professor  at 
Bowdoin  College. 

In  1834,  an  invitation  was  extended  to  Rev.  John  Gun¬ 
nison  to  become  the  pastor.  He  came,  preached  here  for 
several  months,  and  then  became  the  first  pastor  of  the 
new  Union  Evangelical  Church  on  the  Point  Shore  which 
was  formed  by  the  union  of  two  groups,  fifteen  members 
from  Rocky  Hill  and  eleven  members  from  Sandy  Hill, 
as  the  First  church  of  Amesbury  was  called.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  Church  was  a  death  blow  both  to  this 
church  and  to  the  Sandy  Hill  Church. 

December  17,  1835,  Rev.  Beniamin  Sawyer,  then  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Sandy  Hill  Church  was  invited  to  supply  the 
pulpit. 

He  was  the  son  of  Aaron  and  Sarah  (Hodgdon)  Sawyer, 
born  at  Boothbay,  Maine,  September  22,  1782,  having  had 
the  experience,  common  at  that  period,  of  earning  money 
for  his  tuition  by  teaching  in  country  schools  during  ab¬ 
sence  from  college.  After  his  graduation  from  Dartmouth 
in  1808,  he  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Abijah  Wines  of 
Newport,  New  Hampshire.  In  May,  1809,  he  was  ap¬ 
probated  to  preach  by  the  Orange  Association,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  ordained,  November  22,  1809,  at  Cape  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Maine.  The  ordination  sermon  was  preached  by  his 
instructor.  Rev.  Mr.  Wines. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer’s  pastorate  at  Cape  Elizabeth  ended, 
September  15,  1813.  The  Embargo  Acts,  followed  by  the 
War  of  1812,  were  damaging  blows  to  New  England  ship¬ 
ping,  causing  many  seacoast  towns  substantially  to  de¬ 
cline.  In  this  decline  Cape  Elizabeth  shared,  and  the  loss 
of  business,  and  the  depression  that  followed,  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  church,  over  which  Mr.  Sawyer  presided, 
to  continue. 
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In  March,  1814,  he  was  called  to  supply  at  the  Sandy 
Hill  Church,  Amesbury.  This  church,  built  in  1761,  stood 
on  the  Haverhill  Road,  at  its  junction  with  Higjhland 
Street,  and  was  already  in  a  declining  condition  because 
it  had  not  been  placed  in  the  center  of  a  populated  district, 
but,  by  compromise,  had  been  located  between  two  such 
districts.  In  1761,  each  of  these  districts  was  chiefly  rural, 
but  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  district  to  the 
north,  the  Mills  Village,  began  to  develop  rapidly  as  an 
industrial  community  and  as  it  grew,  demanded  churches 
of  its  own.  By  1830,  there  were  at  least  six  churches  in 
that  locality  where,  in  1814,  there  had  been  only  three  at 
most,  and  two  of  those  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  territory. 
Each  of  the  six  was  a  drain  on  the  Sandy  Hill  Church. 
The  finishing  blow  to  Sandy  Hill  came  in  1835  when  the 
Union  Congregational  Church  was  organized. 

Merrill’s  History  of  Amesbury  says  that  in  1835,  Rev. 
Mr.  Sawyer  was  absent  from  Amesbury  five  months, 
candidating  at  Layman,  Maine.  Mr.  Merrill,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  is  always  a  competent 
authority  for  matters  within  his  own  knowledge,  but  I 
have  found  no  other  authority  for  this  statement.  There 
is  nothing  else  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Sawyer  was  absent 
from  Amesbury  in  1835.  i^either  have  I  been  able  to  lo¬ 
cate  any  such  town  as  “Layman,”  Maine.  It  is  interesting 
that  Rev.  Mr.  Gunnison,  whom  Mr.  Sawyer  succeeded  at 
Rocky  Hill,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Amesbury  in  1834 
from  “Lyman.”  Maine,  a  tovm  in  York  county.  We  know 
definitely,  however,  that,  on  December  17,  1835.  after 
the  Union  Evangelical  Church  was  organized,  the  pulpit 
supply  committee  of  the  West  Parish  was  instructed  to  en¬ 
gage  Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer  for  a  year.  This  engagement  was 
repeated  in  1836,  the  salary  being  four  hundred  dollars 
with  the  use  of  the  parsonage.  From  1835  to  1841,  he 
presided  over  both  Sandy  Hill  and  Rocky  Hill,  but  in 
latter  year  the  Sandy  Hill  Church  was  closed ;  from  that 
time  on,  he  gave  his  whole  time  to  Rocky  Hill.  He  never 
officially  ended  his  pastoral  connection  with  the  Sandy 
Hill  church  as  appeared  in  later  years  when  the  legisla¬ 
ture  gave  permission  for  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Sandy  Hill  Church. 
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Rocky  Hill,  also,  as  an  outlying  church,  was  gradually 
declining  from  the  same  causes  which  had  destroyed  the 
usefulness  of  Sandy  Hill.  Mr.  Sawyer,  nevertheless, 
waged  a  determined  battle  against  overwhelming  odds  and 
was  able  to  postpone  but  not  to  prevent  the  final  closing 
of  that  church.  On  May  15,  1859,  he  celebrated  there, 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination ;  on  Ocotber  30, 
1870,  when  he  was  eighty-eight  he  preached  his  last  ser¬ 
mon  in  its  pulpit.  He  died,  March  27,  1871. 

A  few  years  more  and  that  church,  also,  ceased  to  op¬ 
erate  as  an  active  ecclesiastical  body.  In  1885,  when  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  erection  of  the  building 
was  celebrated,  the  occasion,  memorable  and  interesting, 
was  a  tribute  to  a  glorious  but  dead  past. 

Rev.  Mr.  Saw;^'er  was  a  man  of  energy  and  activity, 
mental  and  physical.  His  vigor  continued  up  to  the  end; 
when  he  preached  his  final  sermon  in  1870,  his  mind  was 
clear  and  he  read  without  glasses.  This  was  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death. 

He  served  several  years  on  the  school  committee  in 
Amesbury,  and  twenty-one  years  on  the  school  committee 
in  Salisbury.  In  1844  and  1845,  he  represented  Salis¬ 
bury  in  the  legislature.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he 
officiated  at  fourteen  hundred  marriages  and  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  funerals.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  Warren 
Lodge.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  its  first  secretary.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  King  Cyrus  Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons  at 
Kewburyport,  of  Kewburyport  Commandery  Ko.  3, 
Knights  Templar,  and  is  known  to  have  applied  for  the 
degrees  in  King  Solomon’s  Council,  Royal  and  Select 
Masters,  also  of  Kewburyport.  He  was  interested  in  all 
civic  matters,  and  active  in  many  of  them.  All  through 
the  two  towns  he  was  familiarly  known  as  “Father 
Sawyer.” 

He  was  an  active,  busy  man,  in  everything,  and  always 
finding  something  to  do  which  made  him  useful  in  the 
community.  He  was  not,  however,  a  leader  of  great  causes, 
but  was  conservative  and  cautious.  His  masonic  record 
has  been  mentioned,  but  when  the  anti-masonic  times  came. 
Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer  lost  his  interest  in  the  craft  and  never 
revived  it.  Masonry  recovered  and  flourished  once  more. 
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but  Mr.  Sawyer  never  renewed  his  old  allegiance,  and  re¬ 
mained  aloof  from  the  institution. 

In  March,  1851,  when  there  was  bitter  fighting  between 
the  anti-slavery  forces  and  those  for  slavery,  there  was  a 
call  for  a  meeting  against  the  fugitive  slave  law.  One  of 
the  signers  of  the  call  was  Rev.  Benjamin  Sawyer.  A 
week  later,  in  the  Villager,  he  withdrew  his  name  from 
the  call.  At  that  time,  John  G.  Whittier,  a  resident  of  the 
Mills  Village,  was  the  local  leader  of  the  anti-slavery 
cause.  One  was  looking  ahead,  the  other  was  clinging  to 
the  past. 

It  was  a  fitting  thing  that  Rev.  Benjamin  Sawyer 
should  be  the  last  regular  pastor  of  the  church.  In  his 
young  life,  nearly  ninety  years,  he  had  only  three  pas¬ 
torates,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine,  Sandy  Hill,  Amesbury, 
and  Rocky  Hill,  Salisbury.  In  each  case,  the  result  was 
the  same,  the  church  over  which  he  presided  melted  away 
to  nothing ;  but  in  no  way  was  he  to  blame.  He  was  active, 
attentive  to  his  charge  and  industrious  in  its  behalf.  He 
was  doomed  to  failure,  however,  for  the  system  which 
placed  a  church  in  the  open  country  between  two  com¬ 
munities  was  itself  doomed  from  the  nature  of  things. 
Despite  every  human  effort  that  could  be  made  for  it, 
there  was  nothing  that  could  keep  such  a  church  alive  as 
a  functioning  institution. 

He  was  twice  married,  first,  at  I^ewport,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  October  30,  1810,  to  Mima  Wines,  daughter  of  his 
instructor.  Rev.  Abijah  Wines.  She  died,  September  8, 
1817.  He  married,  second,  at  Amesbury,  January  12, 
1819,  Charlotte  (Long)  Wild,  daughter  of  Nathan  Long 
and  widow  of  Caleb  Wild.  She  died  on  October  4,  1878, 
their  golden  wedding  having  been  celebrated  on  January 
12,  1869.  Three  children  were  born  of  the  first  mar¬ 
riage  and  five  of  the  second. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  the  pulpit  was  supplied 
by  Rev.  Albert  G.  Morton,  who  preached  a  part  of  each 
year,  until  regular  services  were  discontinued.  He  was 
born  at  East  Freetown,  Massachusetts. 

The  Mother  of  Daniel  Webster 

In  a  sense,  the  Rocky  Hill  Church  still  lives  and  will 
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Salisbury,  Massachusetts.  The  date  of  the  marriage,  outside  the  range  of  the  camera  in  the  fold  of  the  volume, 
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live  despite  the  ending  of  its  churchly  and  parochial  func¬ 
tions.  It  exists  in  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
who  worshipped  in  it,  and  there  opened  their  hearts  to 
God;  who  were  taught  in  it  lessons  that  guided  and  in¬ 
spired  them ;  there,  despite  life’s  burdens  and  sorrows,  its 
defeats  and  disappointments,  they  received  new  strength, 
and  renewed  courage.  Before  them  were  earlier  genera¬ 
tions  whose  experience  in  the  older  meeting  house  had 
been  similar.  Who  can  estimate,  who  can  measure,  what 
the  younger  church  and  its  predecessor  meant  to  those  men 
and  women,  and  who  dares  estimate  or  measure  the  influ¬ 
ence  for  good  of  the  two  churches  and  their  congregations 
upon  those  people  and  the  communities  from  which  they 
came?  Who  can  measure  or  estimate  the  effect  of  these 
churches,  and  their  teachings,  upon  later  generations,  even 
upon  the  nation  today  ? 

In  1739,  there  was  baptized  in  the  older  church  a  child 
who  grew  to  maturity  in  this  parish.  In  1774  she  mar¬ 
ried  here  a  man  from  the  town  of  Salisbury,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  whose  wife  had  recently  died,  leaving  him  with  three 
small  children  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of 
land.  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  was  then  at  the  remote 
edge  of  civilization.  Success  in  life  for  that  man  lay  in 
the  future  of  those  children  and  the  development  of  those 
acres.  What  was  a  man  in  such  a  predicament  to  do  ?  The 
very  practical  answer  was,  to  marry  again.  And  so,  in 
September,  1774,  after  the  haying  was  done,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  to  Salisbury,  Massachusetts. 

No  one  has  yet  answered  the  question  why  he  picked 
that  destination,  although  there  is  some  tradition  of  kin¬ 
ship  between  the  dwellers  in  the  two  towns.  One  wonders 
if  there  was  by  any  chance  a  relationship  between  the 
widower  and  Dr.  Webster,  the  preacher,  for  the  widower’s 
name,  also,  was  Webster. 

But  come  to  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  he  did,  and  on 
September  3, 1774,  he  published  with  the  Salisbury,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  town  clerk,  his  intentions  of  marriage  to  Abigail 
Eastman  of  this  Salisbury,  and  on  October  13,  1774,  he 
and  Abigail  Eastman  were  married  at  Salisbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  by  Dr.  Webster,  as  is  attested  by  the  town  clerk’s 
official  record.  We  know  of  the  bride’s  birth  here  in 
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1739,  the  location  of  her  birthplace  at  the  northeasterly 
comer  of  the  Rabbit  Road  with  the  Baker  Road,  the  fact 
that  she  had  a  trade  and  supported  herself,  being  a  seam¬ 
stress  and  apparently  a  capable  one,  that  she  was  generally 
considered  a  competent  person,  and  that  is  about  all. 

In  this  strange  fashion  she  married,  and  her  husband 
took  her  back  to  his  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  at 
the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  and  his  three  motherless  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  she  seems  at  once  properly  to  have  taken 
under  her  protection.  She  made  a  good  step-mother. 

In  the  due  course  of  time  her  own  son,  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster,  was  born.  Who  can  say  what  in  that  wilderness,  far 
from  people  and  things,  his  mother’s  influence  upon  him 
was  or  what  lessons  and  principles  she  instilled  in  him? 
Who  can  tell  what  she  transmitted  to  him  there  that  had 
come  to  her  at  Rocky  Hill  from  Dr.  Webster  during  the 
years  of  preaching  while  she  sat  under  him.  Considering 
the  son’s  later  career  and  Dr.  Webster’s  patriotic  preach¬ 
ing,  one  feels  that  the  mother  may  have  been  a  conduit 
which  carried  to  her  son  much  of  what  the  preacher  may 
have  poured  out  before  his  congregation. 

The  son  grew  into  youth  and  manhood,  moved  forward 
to  fill  high  places.  In  his  progress  he  demonstrated  two 
things,  which  in  the  national  life  of  the  country  marked 
him  as  a  man  among  men.  He  possessed  an  unusual  elo¬ 
quence,  and  a  dream  of  a  great  country,  vast  in  extent  and 
power,  but  great  because  of  its  unity.  When  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  spoke  on  subjects  of  national  interest, 
men  and  women  all  over  the  country  hung  on  his  words 
and  school  boys  declaimed  them.  A  generation  later,  the 
yoimg  men  of  the  North  went  forth  to  the  Civil  War, 
moved  by  the  sentiment  of  his  vision,  familiar  to  them 
from  boyhood  and  unanswerable  in  its  ultimate  appeal 
even  to  the  “last  full  measure  of  devotion.”  When  the 
war  ended  there  was  left  no  one  who  could  raise  again  the 
question  whether  this  country  was  a  combination  of  sepa¬ 
rate  states  diverse  in  interest  and  destiny,  or  one  compact 
nation,  united  in  purpose,  sentiment  and  hope.  The  dream 
of  Daniel  Webster,  so  eloquently  portrayed  to  the  world  a 
century  ago,  has  become  universally  accepted  as  a  point 
of  view  of  every  American.  Daniel  Webster,  the  son  of 
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a  Rocky  Hill  mother,  drove  home  to  the  nation  the  thought 
of  Union,  its  advantages  and  the  greatness  of  the  future  of 
a  country  so  inspired;  because  of  his  efforts  the  nation 
has  accepted  his  vision  as  its  own  and  has  made  it  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  our  national  philosophy. 

A  church  with  such  a  heritage  and  such  a  glorious  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  development  of  our  national  life,  is  not 
dead  simply  because  its  doors  are  closed.  Its  former  oc¬ 
cupants  are  gone  but  the  church  remains  a  shrine  to  be 
kept  intact,  held  sacred,  and  regarded  with  reverence. 
There  are  silent  spirits  who  dwell  here.  They  are  of  men 
and  women  who  in  the  flesh  fought  a  good  fight  and  won 
a  great  victory.  Their  contribution  to  the  future  of  our 
country  was  and  is  substantial,  for  their  example,  their 
devotion  and  the  inspiration  of  their  lives  still  live. 

For  Abigail  Webster  alone  the  Rocky  Hill  church  is 
worthy  of  careful  preservation.  Although  she  left  Rocky 
Hill  before  the  present  church  was  built,  nevertheless,  she 
has  a  relation  to  that  church  which  should  be  worthily 
marked  and  lovingly  perpetuated.  A  child  of  the  parish, 
nearly  all  of  whose  thirty-nine  years  here  were  under  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Webster,  she  was  typical  of  hundreds  of 
others  of  that  parish  who  here  served  God  and  Country 
faithfully.  Her  contribution,  however,  was  not  only 
unique  but  outstanding  and  appealing. 


JOURNAL  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  CROWNINSHIELD 
AT  CALCUTTA,  1797-1798,  WHEN  MASTER 
OF  THE  SHIP  ‘‘BELISARIUS” 


Fkom  the  Oeiginat  Owned  by 
Francis  B.  Ceowninshieed 


(Continued  from  Volume  LXXXII,  page  41) 


Friday,  Jan.  19,  1798:  We  go  on  but  slowly  in  the 
packing  way  the  merchants  does  not  assemble  at  the  house 
in  great  bodies  however  today  they  mustered  a  tolerable 
full  house  —  hut  more  noise  then  work  my  Banian  has 
packed  today  3  hales  Foolpore  Cossahs  &  one  hale  Dtto.  & 
3  bales  Beerhom  Gurrahs  —  &  they  have  overhauled  more 
of  other  goods  which  will  he  packed  on  the  morrow  last 
Saturday  there  was  mention  made  in  the  paper  of  a  SHIP 
under  prusion  colours  being  at  Columho  that  had  been  at 
the  sechells  —  I  know  of  no  other  such  ship  except  the 
Columbus  &  she  was  to  have  left  2  days  after  I  did  (on 
the  22  October)  &  today  it  was  reported  that  the  same 
vessel  was  at  Tranquehar  —  it  may  he  the  above  ship  hut 
as  she  was  certainly  hound  to  this  port  I  can  hardly  credit 
its  being  her  yet  there  is  all  most  positive  proof  that  it  is 
she  if  it  is  &  she  is  to  come  here  they  may  think  themselves 
fortunate  to  reach  this  place  in  30  days  from  Tranguehar 
so  much  for  a  dull  sailer  —  his  portage  bill  from  the  Isle 
France  here  would  copper  her  to  light  water  mark  — 

I  went  on  board  ship  these  black  fellows  have  not  fin¬ 
ished  the  ribbin  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  copper  yet  I 
shall  be  glad  when  they  are  done  they  to  tolerable  well  in 
the  rigging  way  they  have  today  got  up  the  mizzen  T 
Mast  &  Fore  &  M  yards  —  the  carpenter  is  driving  F  &  M 
T  M  backstay  chain  Bolts  the  straps  of  the  dead  eyes 
where  wore  all  most  off  &  I  have  had  them  repaired  — 
rove  new  Fore  &  M  lifts  from  new  Country  hemp  rope 
not  tared  but  we  have  tared  it  it  is  so  dry  that  it  fairly 
drinks  tar  —  yesterday  I  sent  on  board  20  boxes  Gum  Ara- 
bac  marked  S.B.C.  No  1  a  20  weighing  Neet  46:0:25,  — 
English  &  Basas  Mound  63:1:8  I  have  agreed  for  6 
more  Lascars  to  go  on  board  tomorrow  those  that  are  there 
(122) 
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now  does  very  well  I  hear  no  complaint  —  I  dined  at 
home  &  alone  &  turned  in  airlyer  than  usual  — 

Saturday  20:  I  sent  for  M'  Skerry  to  come  with  some 
hands  &  overhaul  the  sails  that  are  at  the  house  &  to  see 
what  order  they  are  in  the  old  M  sail  which  was  split  off 
point  Palmiras  we  find  to  be  not  worth  mending  &  con¬ 
clude  to  lay  it  by  we  may  find  it  worth  repairing  running 
down  the  Tradewind  two  of  the  M.  T.  (we  have  three) 
sails  to  be  very  thin  I  thought  it  best  to  make  a  new  one 
&  having  duck  brought  to  the  house  some  time  past  I  now 
sot  them  to  making  a  new  M  T.  sail.  M'  Skerry  put  the 
people  in  work  way  &  then  he  went  on  board  —  I  went  & 
sot  the  black  people  to  weighing  ginger  with  a  good  care- 
full  man  from  the  ship  &  a  seccar  —  it  look’d  what  I 
could  see  of  it  to  be  allmost  equal  to  muster  we  allways 
make  allowance  that  we  may  not  be  deceived  by  expecting 
to  find  goods  equal  to  the  musters  —  I  went  on  board 
ship  &  find  that  they  come  on  tolerable  well  with  the  rig¬ 
ging  —  I  am  obliged  to  take  Country  hemp  rope  for  some 
of  the  lower  lanyards  &  Main  T  G  stay  &  a  number  of 
other  ropes  it  is  very  well  made  &  I  believe  it  is  strong  it 
is  very  cheap  not  tared  it  is  supprising  to  see  the  quantity 
of  tar  it  takes  it  goes  in  as  fast  as  the  man  puts  it  on  —  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  these  black  fellows  tar  it  in  the 
yarns  as  we  do  in  America  but  all  I  can  say  or  do  I  can¬ 
not  persuade  them  in  to  the  method  of  it  as  the  scarcety  & 
dearness  of  the  Europe  rope  obliges  the  shipping  to  use 
Country  hemp  it  will  become  an  article  much  wanted  & 
in  time  will  be  enquired  after  —  if  they  would  come  into 
the  way  of  taring  of  it  it  is  now  done  by  only  one  house  in 
all  Calcutta  as  without  tar  it  soon  rots  in  the  fresh  water 
which  obliges  the  merchant  to  give  the  preference  to  Coyar 
that  comes  from  the  Maidive  &  Ceylon  in  plenty  &  sells 
for  10/  &  11  rupees  a  mound  82  £-  which  used  to  sell  for 
only  4/  to  6.  &  the  country  white  rope  now  is  bought  for 
5/i2  —  &  the  Jute  white  dt*®  for  3/8  —  in  any  quantity 
— ^my  Banian  who  is  overseer  of  M'  Gilbets  Carpenters 
Yards  tels  me  some  time  past  they  where  going  to  heave 
down  a  Frigate  &  he  got  the  best  Europe  fall  of  4^  that  he 
could  get  in  the  place  &  allso  a  Country  white  hemp  rope 
&  allso  a  Jute  D“®  all  of  the  same  size  (to  heave  the  ship 
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down  with  10  sheves  to  each  —  2  masts)  &  he  hove  the 
same  strain  on  each  fall  —  the  Europe  one  parted  first  — 
the  hemp  next  &  the  Jute  did  not  part  —  he  then  went  & 
had  an  excellent  Jute  fall  made  of  4^  &  hove  down  the 
Frigate  with  it  &  which  I  think  is  proof  sufficient  of  the 
goodness  of  it  —  here  is  a  plenty  of  it  to  be  had  —  these 
black  fellows  of  Carpenters  (there  is  over  them  a  White 
European  but  it  is  but  seldom  he  is  there)  have  finished 
the  ribben  on  the  copper  today  but  have  not  taken  away 
there  stages  I  told  M*”  Skerry  that  when  it  is  highwater 
to  haul  them  to  the  shore  &  leave  them  —  &  sent  the  wa¬ 
ter  Casks  on  shore  to  be  trimed  —  all  the  back  stay  chain 
plaits  the  eyes  are  chafed  all  most  off  &  have  been  obliged 
to  have  them  all  repaired  —  &  have  made  a  new  Iron  strap 
for  the  slings  of  the  Main  top  sail  yard  it  is  exceeding 
well  done  indeed  I  came  on  shore  &  sent  on  board  ship 
24  Boxes  sugar  marked  SBC  &  1  a  24  —  &  93  bags 

Ginger  SBC  1  a  93  weighing  Basar  100:28:  @  3/10 
this  I  believe  shall  start  loose  amongst  the  bales  —  My 
Banian  has  packed  today  1  bale  of  Cotton  Carpets  —  &  2 
bales  of  wool  carpets  the  last  of  which  is  140  —  &  they 
have  overhauled  more  goods  he  has  bought  about  300 
mounds  of  sugar  which  will  be  weighed  on  the  morrow  — 
J.  Jays  is  sick  on  board  —  Ted  Stone  had  a  tooth  broke 
trying  to  get  it  out  I  suppose  it  will  lay  him  by  but  M' 
Skerry  says  it  will  be  no  loss  as  at  the  best  he  is  a  poor 
tool  — 

Sunday  21 :  being  a  holy  day  or  considered  as  such 
the  people  is  all  upon  liberty  I  mean  the  ship  crew  but  the 
Lascars  are  all  at  work  the  sugar  that  was  bought  yesteiv 
day  I  went  &  had  it  weighed  (M''  Skerry  to  over  see  it) 
there  is  2  sorts  the  first  in  120  bags  &  weighing  B.  M. 
293:31:4  @8/4  the  other  in  48  bags  53:7:4  &  weigh¬ 
ing  I  must  confess  it  is  dangerous  to  weigh  &  leave  it  on 
shore  as  they  are  a  damned  set  of  rogues  &  might  have 
shifted  the  bags  but  the  precaution  I  have  taken  has  put 
it  out  of  there  power  —  I  have  hired  a  little  store  which 
has  but  one  door  to  it  &  have  put  the  sugar  there  &  taken 
the  key  of  it  &  stationed  a  person  at  the  door  it  is  emposi- 
ble  for  it  to  be  stole  or  shifted  —  the  reason  of  my  weigh¬ 
ing  of  it  was  tomorrow  is  holyday  &  nothing  to  be  done  at 
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all  the  next  day  it  will  on  board  airly  without  delay  — 

&  it  was  lucky  I  sent  to  weif^h  it  as  I  did  when  my  seccar 
went  in  to  the  Godown  he  found  the  merchant  shifting  & 
carring  away  all  those  bags  of  the  first  quality  &  there 
was  the  divel  to  pay  amongst  them  for  a  little  time  — 
however  sugar  is  so  ver>’^  scarce  I  was  glad  to  take  &  say 
not  much  about  it  &  it  is  not  out  of  there  reach  —  my 
Banian  has  packed  today  2  bales  sootee  handkercheifs  & 

1  bale  blue  Chandernagore  handkercheifs  &  had  over¬ 
hauled  more  —  I  have  been  today  cutting  out  a  silk  en¬ 
sign  for  the  ship  it  will  look  very  well  it  is  good  taffeta  & 
is  large  &  very  strong  —  I  shall  have  a  pendent  made  of 
some  of  same  stuf  —  the  seccars  have  been  busily  em¬ 
ployed  packing  sugar  candy  at  the  house  —  Capt  Dobel 
ship  Three  Sisters  is  I  believe  all  most  loaded  &  will  sail 
on  Wednesday  next  for  Philadelphia  he  tels  me  the  carpen¬ 
ters  put  her  keel  &  stem  in  exceeding  well  but  that  it  will 
be  expensive  the  Warren  Capt  Cartwright  has  not  dropt 
down  yet  I  thought  she  did  a  day  or  two  ago 

Monday  22:  today  being  a  great  holyday  there  is 
nothing  done  amongst  the  blacks  or  with  them  except  is  by 
those  of  the  lowest  cast  —  &  my  Banian  was  not  at  the 
house  the  whole  day  nor  any  of  the  saccars  —  but  the  fel¬ 
low  I  bought  some  pork  off  brought  it  me  today  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  2  large  barrels  —  &  the  house  consumer  is  packing 
me  some  beef  —  three  people  from  the  ship  has  been  all 
day  at  the  house  making  the  new  top  sail  —  &  on  board 
ship  they  have  been  busily  employ’d  about  the  rigging  — 
they  have  today  swayed  up  all  three  (since  we  have  been 
in  port  the  carpenter  has  fixed  a  stept  mizzen  top  G  mast) 
top  G  masts  &  sent  the  yards  a  loft  —  &  started  some  water 
from  the  casks  upon  deck  that  have  been  settling  into  the 
cask  below  —  airly  this  morning  I  went  with  Cap  Young 
to  see  the  races  —  races  twice  round  each  time  a  very 
pritty  pass  time  indeed  in  the  evening  Cpt  Crowell  &  Mr 
Crowford  then  Capt  Young  came  to  my  house  but  they  did 
not  stay  long  — 

Tuesday  23:  it  is  a  holyday  today  as  well  as  yesterday 
but  not  so  strictly  so  my  Banian  came  to  the  house  but 
said  there  would  not  any  merchants  come  today  —  I  made 
one  of  the  seccars  weigh  &  pack  some  boxes  sugar  candy 
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but  it  was  forced  work  —  &  the  Europeans  are  obliged  to 
make  a  holyday  of  it  allso  as  all  the  business  is  done  by 
the  blackys  intirely  —  I  intend  to  have  sent  on  board 
some  sugar  but  could  not  obtain  a  pass  from  the  custom 
master  therefore  I  must  pospone  it  —  3  hands  at  the  house 
at  work  on  the  M  T  sail  —  the  consumer  packing  beef  I 
have  shipped  a  young  fellow  belonging  to  Boston  as  Stew¬ 
ard  at  12  dollars  per  month  —  I  went  with  capt  Young 
out  airly  in  the  morning  &  saw  the  races  it  was  very  pleas¬ 
ing  indeed  not  only  to  see  the  race  but  the  collection  of 
people  horses  pheatons  chariots  coaches — ^buggys  palan- 
qeens  &  so  many  different  sorts  of  people  &  casts  dined  at 
home  &  alone  except  M'  Skerry  (tiffing) 

Wednesday  2^:  this  morning  there  was  more  sport  on 
the  oours  then  either  of  the  other  mornings  so  I  am  told 
but  I  was  not  there  —  sent  on  board  ship  120  bags  of 
sugar  of  which  I  have  made  3  quality  A  B  C  N®  1  a  120 
marked  S.B.C.  —  &  sent  on  board  48  bags  sugar  N®  1  a  48 
marked  S.B.C.  —  &  sent  on  board  39  boxes  sugar  candy 
of  A  quality  (which  makes  53)  marked  S.B.C.  —  &  num¬ 
bered  15  a  53  —  &  sent  on  board  5  boxes  sugar  candy 
quality  B  numbered  11  a  15  —  &  marked  S.B.C.  —  they 
are  very  busy  in  storing  the  above  goods  they  came  on 
board  late  in  afternoon  — Capt.  Dobel  had  a  large  party 
to  dine  on  board  his  ship  I  went  over  in  my  pinnace  & 
Capt  Crowd  at  sundown  they  saluted  the  man  that  at¬ 
tended  the  first  gun  put  in  the  second  cartrage  with  out 
spunging  the  gun  in  consequence  of  which  she  went  off 
blew  him  overlward  &  tore  his  right  hand  all  to  pieces  filled 
his  face  &  eyes  full  of  powder  brused  his  breast  consider¬ 
able  &  he  is  hurt  verry  much  indeed  &  in  fact  the  poor 
fellow  is  in  a  most  shocking  situation  indeed  —  there 
chanced  to  be  a  Doctor  (Kelley))  on  board  —  &  we  put 
some  sweet  oil  on  the  wound  &  rapt  it  up  that  nothing 
should  get  in  it,  his  name  Thos  of  Marblehead  a  very  ac¬ 
tive  fellow  the  boy  allso  had  his  face  full  of  powder  they 
where  both  sent  on  shore  to  the  hospital  it  was  dark  before 
they  left  the  ship  —  the  salute  was  fired  &  the  party  dined 
the  ladies  left  the  ship  ^  past  8  &  some  of  the  Gentlemen 
allso  —  Capt.  Dobel  had  ingaged  3  fidlers  to  be  on 
board  at  3  but  they  disappointed  him  &  did  not  come  untill 
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after  the  ladies  where  ^one  &  of  course  he  would  not  let 
them  play  which  was  very  rip;ht  —  a  few  of  us  stayed  un¬ 
till  12  &  then  came  over  in  my  pinnace  the  time  was  spent 
very  agreable  indeed  —  but  the  accident  which  happened 
damped  the  life  of  the  amusement  — 

Thursday  25:  sent  on  board  ship  60  Bales  piece  goods 
of  different  kind  —  white  cloths  —  blue  handkercheifs  — 
mock  pulicat  handkerchiefs  &  checks  marked  S.B.C.  & 
numbered  1  a  60  —  &  allso  sent  onboard  7  Gunney  bags 
which  can  be  stowed  away  without  taking  up  any  room  — 
I  had  the  secears  at  work  airly  in  the  morning  &  yet  they 
did  not  have  these  goods  alongside  untill  the  afternoon  & 
it  was  late  before  it  was  got  on  board  —  they  come  on  very 
well  in  the  rigging  onboard  —  3  hands  at  work  on  the 
Main  Top  Sail  at  the  house  —  the  poor  fellow  that  had 
his  hand  blown  to  pieces  yesterday  —  last  night  his  hand 
was  cut  of  above  his  wrist  his  eyes  are  so  full  of  powder 
he  cannot  see  k  I  fear  he  never  will  —  I  dined  at  Capt 
Croels  with  several  others  —  doctor  Davis  was  there  I 
think  he  is  better  however  he  cannot  walk  atall  —  if  he 
could  obtain  a  passage  home  he  would  be  well  before  he 
reached  there  — 

Friday  26:  I  sent  the  seccars  airly  to  get  the  boats 
ready  that  I  might  have  the  goods  I  intend  on  board  ship 
alongside  airly  &  by  noon  they  had  them  ready  to  go  —  I 
have  sent  on  board  ship  60  bales  different  kind  piece 
goods  —  such  as  checks  —  mock  pilicat  handkerhiefs  — 
chintz  shauls  (2  of  the  60  are  trunks)  choppa  roman  taf¬ 
feta  —  bandannoes  —  white  cloths  —  blue  handkerchiefs 

—  check  handkerchiefs  —  muslin  handkerchiefs  —  costas 
— ^blue  Gurrahs  —  palampoes  —  Quits  —  which  makes  in 
all  60  bales  &  trunks  merked  S.B.C.  &  numbered  61  a  120 

—  allso  send  on  board  775  Gunney  bags  to  stow  so  as  to 
protect  the  bales  from  damaging  they  hoisted  them  in¬ 
board  some  time  before  night  —  but  did  not  stow  many  of 
them  busyly  employed  on  board  on  the  rigging  &c  —  3 
hands  at  house  on  the  M  Top  sail  — 

Saturday  27:  (in  margin)  sent  on  shore  I  Coyar 
Cable  sold  but  not  yet  weighed) 

sent  on  board  ship  this  day  50  bales  different  kind  goods 
consisting  of  blue  handkerchiefs  —  checks  —  Berbon 
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Gurrah  —  Foolpore  Cossah  —  Cotton  carpets  —  wool 
carpets  —  sootee  hendkerchiefs  —  chintzes  —  red  mock 
pulicats  —  marked  S.B.C.  &  numbered  121  a  170  —  & 
38  Coiles  ropes  &  225  ^nney  bags  to  stow  loose  —  the 
seccars  are  so  deleterry  they  dont  begin  to  work  untill  9  a 
10  —  then  the  Invoice  is  to  go  to  2  or  3  different  places, 
custom  house  &c.  I  scolded  them  &  they  told  me  they 
have  to  do  a  great  many  things  before  they  can  come  — 
viz  —  to  wash  body  —  to  pray  —  then  to  eat  —  then  mas¬ 
ter  we  come  out  for  all  day  &  stay  by  you  untill  8  in  the 
evening  what  master  want  more  the  people  have  finished 
the  T  sail  all  but  roping  —  &  the  points  —  I  sent  it  on 
board  to  be  finished  &  monday  am  going  to  make  a  M  sail 

Sunday  28:  today  being  Sunday  all  the  people  are 
upon  Liberty  &  buying  what  little  matters  they  want  for 
themselves  as  they  see  the  ship  is  prepairing  for  sea  & 
think  they  will  not  be  another  Sunday  on  Liberty  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  they  are  making  the  best  of  it  —  how¬ 
ever  the  Lascars  are  at  work  on  board  ship  they  do  very 
well  but  want  a  good  deel  looking  after  —  they  are  active 
in  the  rigging  &  to  do  the  drouge  work  &c  —  we  shall 
have  the  ship  all  painted  &  ready  for  sea  by  Saturday 
next  —  then  I  will  venture  to  say  she  will  look  as  well  as 
any  ship  laying  in  or  at  Calcutta  without  exception  &  no 
disparagement  to  any  other  ship  —  &  she  will  be  in  good 
trim  she  will  sail  remarkable  fast  —  but  few  ships  will 
catch  her  — 

Monday  29:  sent  on  board  ship  13  bales  goods  — 
different  kind  as  follows  —  blue  handkercheifs  striped 
gingum  cotton  &  silk  —  Bandannoes  —  Red  mock  puli¬ 
cats  &  Pulicat  handkerchief  &  fishing  lines  —  all  marked 
S  B  C  &  numbered  171  a  183  &  2  bags  fishing  lines  allso 
marked  SBC  &  numbered  184  a  185  —  allso  I  box  sugar 
candy  (being  omitted  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  sent  on 
board  the  24  inst.)  SBC  N®  53  —  allso  sent  on  board  300 
Guney  bags  which  makes  in  all  2000  which  we  stow  loose 
to  protect  the  bales  of  goods  from  damaging  —  they  are 
cheap  &  take  up  no  room  at  all  —  M*'  Skerry  has  been  at 
the  house  today  &  partly  cut  the  new  Main  sail  &  has  sot 
the  people  at  work  to  make  it  —  Capt  Campbell  slept  at 
my  house  this  night  as  they  have  disdiarged  theirs  &  they 
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go  on  the  morrow  he  goes  in  3  Sisters  Capt  Dobel  of 
Boston  —  ship  gone  a  day  or  two  — 

Tv^sday  30:  Capt  Dobel  ship  3  Sisters  of  Boston 
dropt  down  Saturday  27  —  he  &  Campbell  living  to¬ 
gether  but  having  discharged  &  paid  of  all  their  affairs  & 
no  conveuiance  to  sleep  —  Campbell  has  slept  at  my  house 
these  2  last  nights  &  they  both  —  &  Crowl  &  Crowford 
came  here  &  had  a  tifing  —  &  at  2  they  bid  me  goodby  & 
went  to  go  on  board  ship  for  Philadelphia  Campbell  is 
pasenger  with  Dobel  &;  Croel  &  Crawford  went  with  them 
as  far  as  the  Ghot  in  the  evening  Croel  &  C —  came  here  & 
told  me  that  Doctor  Davis  is  gone  down  in  a  boat  &  is  go¬ 
ing  home  with  Dobel  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  he  could 
do  he  being  very  unwell  &  it  is  said  that  his  affairs  would 
not  permit  of  his  staying  here  much  longer  Crowd  paid 
for  the  boat  to  carry  down  —  I  have  given  to  my 
seccars  a  list  of  stores  I  shall  want  for  the  ships  use  which 
he  will  get  in  a  day  or  two  — 

Wednesday  31 :  my  seccars  are  very  busily  employed 
in  collecting  the  stores  I  gave  them  a  list  off  —  my  Ban¬ 
ian  is  allso  very  busily  employed  making  out  my  accounts 
&  myself  allso  busy  aranging  the  ships  accounts  &  getting 
the  ship  in  order  —  on  board  the  mates  are  busy  painting 
&  tituating  the  rigging  —  the  carpenter  caulking  the 
steerage  &  fixing  stantions  for  a  ridge  rope  to  go  all  round 
the  ship  it  will  be  man  heigth  in  the  waist  which  will 
make  her  look  very  well  indeed  I  went  to  Ramtony  to  see 
if  he  has  all  the  goods  put  up  to  make  the  ballance  due  me 
on  cotton  I  sold  Macarty  —  he  has  &  will  be  ready  on 
the  morrow  —  I  went  with  Minot  a  little  while  &  saw 
Madam  Boumase  then  went  &  dined  with  M'  &  Mrs  Ma¬ 
carty  —  &  took  a  little  ride  with  M*'  Minot  in  the  bugy  — 
then  home  at  an  airly  hour  but  did  not  turn  in  till  late  — 
Thursday  Feb.  1 :  three  men  at  the  house  making  a 
new  Main  sail  —  the  others  with  the  Lascars  are  busily 
employed  on  board  ship  —  bent  the  top  G  sails  &  stay¬ 
sails  &c  —  two  small  bales  &  three  trunks  belonging  to 
M'  Stephen  Minot  of  Salem  who  goes  with  me  as  pasenger 
but  I  give  him  the  pasage  of  himself  &  these  small  affairs 
—  sent  on  board  stores  for  ship  such  as  potatoes  —  onions  — 
yams  -  rice  -  paddy  -  bread,  bread-flour  —  gin  -  madeira 
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&  claret  wines  —  pickles  -  sweet  meets  —  beef  grass  —  lines  — 
candles  —  vinegar  —  nailes  &c  &c.  I  went  to  Ramtony  & 
he  sent  to  my  house  the  2  bales  of  goods  (settled  yester¬ 
day)  which  makes  the  ballance  of  goods  from  Macarty 
which  he  owed  me  for  the  cotton  I  sold  (see  8  Jan^)  him  — 
I  having  allso  received  an  order  from  him  on  Duperia  & 
Martin  at  Bourbon  for  13891  £  cotton  —  in  full  of  my 
account  — 

Friday  2:  I  have  2  hands  at  the  house  at  work  on  the 
M  sail  —  the  others  busily  at  work  getting  the  ship  ready 
for  sea  —  Wednesday  last  the  12  Lascars  time  being  up 
they  all  came  on  shore  before  I  had  time  to  engage  them 
again  —  &  finding  a  good  deel  of  work  to  do  on  board  ship 
I  this  day  hired  6  more  for  7  days  as  they  will  not  hire 
themselves  out  for  a  shorter  time  if  we  go  away  before 
they  must  follow  us  down  River  &  stay  by  the  ship  untill 
their  time  is  expired  —  sent  on  board  Bales  goods 
marked  SBC  &  Numbered  —  allso  sent  on  board  95 
coiles  hemp  Rope  —  sent  on  board  for  ships  use  —  jute 
rope  -  fowls  -  ducks  -  pigs  -  hogs  -goats  -paddy  -  beans 
—  rice  —  butter  —  sent  on  board  the  new  M  sail  —  &  allso 
the  Cushings  —  curtains  —  pictures  glass  &  several  small 
matters  that  where  at  the  house  as  we  are  all  most  ready 
for  sea  — 

Saturday  3:  in  the  morning  airly  I  sent  an  Anchor 
boat  of  to  the  ship  &  told  M'  Skery  to  take  the  ship  from 
under  fours  &  to  moor  her  in  the  stream  by  two  anchors  — 
it  proved  to  be  squally  &  in  the  heighth  of  a  very  heavy 
rain  squall  M''  Skery  came  to  the  house  &  told  me  the 
anchor  boat  had  gone  adrift  owing  to  the  builder  of  a  ship 
a  head  of  us  who  cast  our  warf  off  &  wind  not  let  the  ship 
hang  by  him  only  15  minutes  the  anchor  boat  had  listed 
the  sheet  anchor  but  she  was  obliged  to  let  it  go  instenly 
or  our  ship  would  have  been  on  shore  owing  to  the  fellows 
casting  off  our  warp  the  anchor  boat  of  cours  went  adrift 
up  river  &  with  several  of  our  men  in  her  —  myself  be¬ 
ing  very  unwell  —  I  told  M'  Skerry  to  go  down  as  fast  as 
posible  &  do  the  best  he  could  &  I  told  the  Sercars  to  send 
to  the  ship  directly  an  other  anchor  boat  he  soon  got  one  & 
sent  her  along  side  —  if  I  had  thought  it  would  have  been 
so  squally  I  would  not  have  told  the  mate  to  take  the  ship 
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in  the  strem  but  when  the  boat  whent  adrift  he  had  all  the 
shore  fasts  in  &  the  stern  cable  which  obliged  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed  —  Capt  Croel  was  at  the  house  but  went  away  soon 
after  the  rain  was  over  —  M'  minot  came  to  my  house  we 
went  &  dined  with  Doctor  Kelly  &  M  &  myself  went  on 
board  the  ship  she  is  safe  moored  in  the  stream  &  had  but 
just  finished  which  was  after  dark  —  M'  Skerry  tels  nae 
that  if  Glass  (who  is  the  man  that  cast  the  warp  off  & 
is  the  man  who  built  the  ship  we  ment  to  have  hung  by) 
had  not  cast  of  our  warp  he  would  have  mored  the  ship  by 
noon  M’’  S  asked  M'  G  the  reason  of  his  cast  of  our  warp 
he  told  him  that  our  people  was  sausy  to  him  which  how¬ 
ever  I  cannot  believe  but  if  he  took  them  to  be  a  parcel 
of  runagares  or  piar  set  of  fellows  &  went  to  damn  them 
&c  I  will  venture  to  say  they  talked  sausy  to  him  for 
they  are  not  used  to  bad  treatment  nither  would  they  take 
it  from  him  all  though  he  thinks  himself  a  great  man 
those  Americans  who  look  up  for  promotion  will  not  be 
abused  by  any  person  M'’  S  told  him  that  could  not  be 
an  excuse  for  his  casting  off  our  warp  which  prooved  to 
him  clearly  that  he  wished  to  see  our  ship  on  shore  —  then 
they  got  to  be  very  high  however  M'  S  I  dont  think  would 
abuse  any  man  but  I  told  him  I  thought  M*'  Glass  was  very 
rong  but  I  hoped  he  gave  him  full  as  good  as  he  sent  —  to 
judge  emparshally  we  must  hear  both  sides  —  M'  Skerry 
tels  me  he  had  felt  very  unwell  this  day  or  two  &  this 
morning  he  took  an  ematic  which  did  not  incline  to  work 
in  two  hours  he  took  one  more  which  did  not  work  he  in¬ 
tended  to  have  taken  another  but  could  not  find  one  &  he 
believes  they  would  not  have  worked  but  when  he  came  up 
to  the  house  it  rained  very  hard  indeed  &  he  run  all  the 
way  &  in  running  down  again  it  began  working  &  by  the 
time  he  got  down  it  rensed  him  out  thoroughly  he  went  on 
board  and  stood  the  deck  all  day  &  it  rained  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time  —  I  asked  him  how  he  felt  at  present  he 
said  very  well  indeed  I  made  him  shift  himself  &  put  on 
dry  cloths  as  he  has  been  wet  all  day  —  he  has  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  horse  if  there  had  been  another  ematic  he 
would  have  taken  it  &  if  it  had  not  worked  he  would  have 
taken  a  doss  or  two  of  salts  —  which  would  have  rensed 
him  out  (to  use  his  own  expression)  both  at  the  horsehole 
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&  cabbin  window  —  a  boat  was  upset  in  the  river  but  it  is 
not  known  if  anybody  is  drowned  —  we  came  on  shore  I 
turned  in  airly  as  I  find  myself  very  unwell  &  likely  to  be 
worse  — 

Sunday  myself  very  busily  employed  in  aranj^ng 
my  accounts  with  my  Banian  to  see  how  my  money  holds 
out  that  I  may  know  how  much  more  ^oods  I  can  buy  — 
I  find  that  my  charfjes  here  will  be  very  high  owing  to  my 
being  obliged  to  allmost  new  copper  the  ship  —  the  car¬ 
penters  bill  is  very  high  &  I  may  say  in  it  there  is  maney 
empositions  which  I  cannot  get  clear  off  but  must  pay  —  on 
board  they  have  hoisted  the  pinnace  inboard  —  taken 
down  the  derick  —  carpenter  making  a  piftsty  around  the 
boat  &  caulking  the  hatches  —  sent  on  board  for  ships 
use  —  2  bags  peas  -  eggs  —  wood  —sheep  skins  -  ox  hides  — 
duck  —  I  told  M''  S  to  let  some  of  the  people  go  on  shore  on 
liberty  as  it  will  be  the  last  Sunday  they  will  have  at 
Calcutta  &  for  them  to  be  sure  to  finish  all  their  small 
matters  &  no  more  on  shore  after  today  — 

Monday  5:  I  am  all  most  done  packing  goods  thank 
God  &  am  in  hopes  to  be  soon  away  —  sent  on  board  5 
bales  goods  marked  SBC  &  numbered  —  allso  sent  on 
board  1  small  bale  of  muslin  (14  pieces)  N®  1  marked 
R  it  being  M''  Roussels  &  cost  277/8  the  1  mark  &  4  drams 
I  sold  which  belonged  to  him  sold  for  257/9-  I  must 
take  care  of  this  bale  for  him  —  mv  Banian  is  very  busily 
employed  making  out  his  accounts  I  am  all  the  time  hurry¬ 
ing  of  him  continually  &  tell  him  I  must  be  away  tomor¬ 
row  —  the  mates  will  have  the  ship  all  ready  for  sea  in 
time  —  they  are  employed  upon  the  Main  sail  —  sent  on 
board  2  half  barrels  of  rounds  of  beef  hunches  &  tongues  & 
D**®.  John  Jays  is  quite  unwell  I  sent  a  Doctor  on  board 
to  see  him  he  says  that  he  will  soon  be  better  but  he  is 
very  week  — 

Tuesday  6:  prepairing  for  my  departure  — I  am  now 
sending  on  board  ship  all  the  things  from  the  house  —  my 
trunks  —  desk  —  &  in  fact  all  the  other  small  matter 
about  the  house  —  sent  on  board  the  last  bale  of  goods  be¬ 
ing  a  muster  Bale  No.  196  marked  SBC  —  it  was  my 
intentions  to  have  sent  the  ship  down  today  the  pilot  went 
on  board  but  the  anchor  being  foul  he  lost  the  tide  —  so 
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that  I  shall  be  all  ready  to  on  board  myself  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  as  I  this  day  settled  all  my  accounts  with  my  Banian 
&  have  made  out  my  Invoices  &  Bills  lading  &  wrote  let¬ 
ters  home  (to  be  left  to  go  on  the  first  ship  as  here  is  none 
going  now)  to  my  father  —  the  ship  today  has  hoisted  the 
new  suit  of  silk  colours  they  look  very  well  —  &  are  quite 
large  enough  — 

Wednesday  7:  as  M*"  S  Minot  is  going  passenger  with 
me  he  slept  at  the  house  last  night  &  all  though  we  turned 
in  very  late  last  night  we  turned  out  very  airly  this  morn¬ 
ing  I  ordered  one  of  the  tow  (we  have  5)  boats  to  be  at 
the  lowest  Ghot  airly  this  morning  —  &  by  7  we  was  down 
to  her  with  what  little  affairs  I  had  to  take  with  me  when 
I  came  there  the  ship  was  just  abrest  it  being  stark  calm, 
&  the  tide  just  turned  down  she  made  but  little  way  —  I 
saw  a  large  gang  of  people  with  cutlashes  &c  him  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  oflScer  of  it  saying  damn  your  eyes  jump 
into  that  boat  press  this  one  &  that  one  bear  a  hand  &  let 
us  get  on  board  her  —  &  then  the  Capt  of  the  LeOiseau 
(Linsey)  coming  down  &  saying  to  the  officer  bear  a  hand 
on  board  &  take  all  the  men  out  of  her  by  this  I  found  they 
where  going  on  board  my  ship  —  I  then  spoke  to  Capt 
Linsey  and  asked  him  if  his  press  gang  was  going  on  board 
my  ship  he  said  they  where  going  on  board  the  American 
ship  &  asked  if  I  was  Capt  of  her  I  told  him  yes  well  says 
he  I  shall  take  all  your  men  out  &  then  you  may  man  your 
ship  with  Lascars  &  who  gave  you  liberty  to  ship  men  in 
this  port  —  I  told  I  w’anted  no  persons  liberty  as  I  had 
men  enough  &  protections  for  them  —  he  then  went  away 
&  I  hasted  on  board  the  press  gang  had  them  all  in  the 
boat  but  seeing  me  they  let  them  come  on  board  again 
William  Jefferson  was  shipped  in  Salem  8  October  1796. 
Frances  ISiIurry  —  Dtt”  Bordeaux  19  Janua.  1797.  —  the 
officer  wished  to  see  the  peoples  protections  I  produced 
them  all  he  then  said  you  have  two  blacks  I  must  see  their 
protections  I  told  him  one  was  my  cook  the  other  steward 
&  that  they  were  Americans  &  for  blacks  we  never  had 
protections  they  being  considered  in  the  capacity  of  ser- 
vents  —  he  told  me  that  it  was  his  orders  to  take  out 
every  man  who  had  no  protection  —  when  I  found  that 
was  his  intentions  I  told  them  they  must  go  &  that  I  would 
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go  &  be  at  Capt  Linsee  as  soon  as  they  would  I  went  in 
the  (Mr  Minot  went  with  me)  boat  &  was  landed  a  little 
above  the  fort  &  had  to  walk  in  a  very  hot  sun  up  to  the 
house  of  Capt  Linsee  he  asked  me  to  show  him  the  peoples 
protections  I  told  him  I  had  satisfied  his  officer  in  that  re¬ 
spect  the  Koyal  press  gang  then  came  foreward  to  exhibit 
their  prize  2  black  men  —  I  told  Capt  L  that  these  blacks 
had  no  perticular  protection  but  produced  the  shipping 
paper  wherein  he  saw  there  names  &  where  I  had  been  to 
the  Consul  here  &  attested  that  all  the  men  now  on  board 
ship  are  American  citizens  but  all  this  he  would  pay  no 
kind  of  attention  to  —  but  told  me  he  wanted  30  or  40 
men  for  his  ship  by  desertion  &  that  he  is  determined  to 
have  all  men  he  can  get  without  protections  &  he  demanded 
these  mens  wages  I  told  him  if  I  found  he  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  them  I  did  not  want  their  wages  —  Mr 
Minot  &  myself  then  left  him  &  went  out  &  breakfasted 
with  M''  Macarty  —  then  we  went  again  to  Capt  L  —  I 
sent  for  my  Banian  to  let  me  have  500  Rupees  which  I 
gave  to  the  two  blacks  half  and  half  &  made  them  give  me 
a  receit  in  full  for  their  wages  &  I  mean  to  send  them  the 
ballance  when  I  go  on  board  ship  —  then  we  went  to  Banks 
haul  &  got  a  boat  to  come  down  River  in  but  we  had  not 
got  far  before  one  of  the  ships  tow  boats  over  took  us  &  we 
concluded  to  get  in  to  her  but  she  had  no  covering  &  the 
sun  was  very  warm  indeed  &  I  felt  myself  very  unwell  in¬ 
deed  by  the  time  I  got  on  board  which  was  not  until  2 — I 
then  made  a  rough  calculation  of  the  2  blacks  wages  & 
found  due  to  W  Jefferson  119  dollars  (beside  half  of  the 
500/)  which  I  gave  him  a  bill  for  on  my  owners  Salem  & 
due  to  P  Murry  30  dollars  (beside  half  of  the  500/)  which 
I  gave  him  a  bill  on  my  owners  Salem  &  inclosed  them  in 
a  letter  to  Capt  Linzee  I  allso  sent  there  chests  &  cloths  & 
every  thing  that  belonged  to  them  —  we  have  now  as  many 
persons  on  board  in  number  as  we  had  on  the  first  voyage 
having  got  a  young  lad  at  Calcutta  to  act  as  steward  he 
tels  me  he  was  bom  in  Boston  —  &  I  allso  sent  up  to  my 
Banian  (by  one  of  the  Sercars)  28  pieces  of  gold  which  I 
valued  at  18/  &  they  come  to  504/  to  pay  him  for  the 
above  500/  he  lent  me  at  Town  — ^now  thank  God  I  may 
bid  adue  to  Calcutta  for  this  time  &  I  am  in  hopes  to  have 
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a  little  rest  for  this  4  &  5  days  past  I  have  been  very  un¬ 
well  &  more  perticularly  this  day  having  been  obliged  to 
drive  about  in  the  sun  all  most  the  whole  day  —  I  shall  do 
nothing  but  take  care  of  myself  &  make  the  best  of  it  as 
others  does  in  the  same  situation  patiance  — 

Thursday  8:  pleasant  employed  in  tiding  down  river 
the  winds  are  southerly  &  have  been  so  this  long  time  &  if 
they  continue  so  we  shall  be  a  long  time  before  we  get 
clear  of  the  sand  heads  the  people  all  the  spare  time  they 
have  are  at  work  on  the  new  M  sail  as  it  was  not  wholy 
finished  when  it  was  brought  from  the  house  —  2  came  too 
at  Hog  River  —  M'  M  &  the  pilot  &  M  Skery  on  shore 
a  gunning  —  myself  too  unwell  to  joine  them — ^pleasant — 

Friday  9:  pleasant  —  wind  southerly  7  —  2  ships 
passed  us  bound  up  one  an  American  —  I  took  one  of  the 
tow  boats  &  M'  Minot  &  went  on  board  him  Capt  J  Mar¬ 
tin  of  Portsmouth  (Iphigenia)  from  Tenereef  &  Cape  G 
Hope  4  Month  from  Cape  &  60  days  from  Archeen  a 
very  disagreeable  calm  flatering  time  in  the  Bay  —  left 
Portsmouth  last  March  11  Month  no  news  —  he  tels  me  he 
lives  very  disagreeable  on  board  on  account  of  his  Chief 
Mate  —  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  divide  his  people  &  to 
sleep  with  his  sword  &  pistols  by  him  for  a  long  time  he 
having  a  very  strong  southerly  wind  to  run  over  the  Ebb  & 
our  ship  a  droping  down  we  did  not  stay  very  long  how¬ 
ever  we  got  breakfast  with  him  —  &  set  of  down  River  & 
did  not  reach  the  ship  untill  1  —  &  found  her  still  at  an¬ 
chor  —  &  having  been  in  great  danger  in  heaving  up 
there  small  anchor  it  was  foul  she  drifted  which  obliged 
them  to  let  the  sheet  run  —  then  both  got  foul  &  they  had 
but  just  weighed  as  we  got  on  board  &  we  droped  down 
to  within  3  miles  of  Fulta  we  took  one  of  the  boats  &  went 
to  Fulta  &  bad  a  dish  of  tea  &  came  on  board  at  8  &  turned 
in  —  pleasant  — 

Saturday  10:  last  night  we  dropt  down  as  far  Fulta  — 
in  the  morning  Mr  M  &  myself  went  on  short  to  breakfast 
M'  Gamage  just  arived  from  town  we  had  a  dish  of  coffee 
with  him  his  wife  &  2  gentlemen  —  the  ship  got  under 
way  &  we  followed  &  got  on  board  her  —  we  are  beating 
down  River  with  a  southerly  breeze  &  at  4  came  too  3  miles 
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below  Diman  Harbour  —  (torn)  Lassels  Indiaman  not 
far  from  us  droping  down  moderate  &  pleasant  — 

Sunday  11:  pleasant  &  a  fine  breeze  from  the  H  & 
West  got  (tom)  6  —  the  6  lascars  that  I  hired  at  town 
for  7  days  &  paid  them  for  the  same  there  time  being  3 
days  past  I  now  paid  them  the  3  days  &  sent  them  away 
in  one  of  the  tow  boats  —  &  all  the  tow  boats  cast  off  but 
one  &  made  all  sail  the  Lassels  &  pilots  schoner  got  under 
way  &  when  the  wind  was  aft  they  sailed  as  fast  as  we  but 
when  we  hauled  too  we  pass  them  very  very  fast  —  the 
pilot  sent  a  letter  to  know  if  the  schooner  would  follow  us 
out  but  the  tow  boat  insted  of  going  to  her  for  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  kept  pulled  on  shore  —  we  stood  on  &  passed  2  or  3 
Indiamen  &  the  armed  ship  Nonsuch  at  Sauger  —  &  a  lit¬ 
tle  sloop  that  belongs  to  the  pilots  got  under  way  to  take 
our  pilot  out  —  I  came  too  being  calm  —  I  got  under 
way  with  a  light  breeze  from  W  &  kept  under  way  all 
night  —  quite  moderate  &  pleasant  — 

Monday  12:  at  day  light  we  run  back  being  without 
the  bouy  &  saw  the  sloop  again  lowered  down  the  boat  & 
at  8  discharged  the  pilot  (James  Coombs)  in  7  fathoms 
the  bouy  that  is  on  the  Eastern  Sea  Reef  2  miles  SSW  we 
make  sail  to  the  southward  —  see  a  ship  in  the  SSW  —  (& 
a  pilot  schooner  allso)  spoke  him  from  Pulipanang  (no 
news)  for  Calcutta  he  came  to  Anchor-tide  mnning  down 
—  the  wind  is  west  (torn)  but  variable  &  quite  light  & 
very  warm  Latt.  21  —  so  we  now  bid  adue  to  Bengal. — 
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FOLKS  IN  HAVERHILL  IN  1783 


By  James  Duncan  Phillips 


The  real  question  about  the  very  interesting  group  of 
people  in  Haverhill  in  the  seventeen  eighties,  is  how  they 
all  got  there  and  grew  up  to  be  such  a  lively  and  entertain¬ 
ing  group,  and  that  takes  you  right  back  to  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  colony.  The  first  settlers  came  from  New¬ 
bury  and  Ipswich  with  Rev.  John  Ward,  the  son  of  that 
political  philosopher.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  “the  simple 
cobbler  of  Agawam,”  the  author  of  the  “Body  of  Lib¬ 
erties”  which  was  the  first  fundamental  law  of  the  Col¬ 
ony.  Along  with  John  Ward  came  William  White,  James 
Davis,  Job  Clement  and  other  men  whose  names  have  fig^ 
ured  always  in  the  story  of  the  town. 

William  White  was  a  successful  pioneer  and  prospered 
in  his  day  but  left  just  one  son,  John.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  and  after  his  son  John  had  died,  he  built  the 
old  White  homestead  on  Mill  Street  where  his  grandson, 
still  another  John  White,  lived  all  his  life.  The  life  of  this 
grandson  spans  the  period  of  the  Indian  Wars  in  which 
Haverhill  was  on  the  most  exposed  frontier  and  suffered 
terribly.  John  White  was  a  captain  of  militia  and  com¬ 
manded  a  garrison  house  near  his  home  and  had  a  fulling 
mill  on  Mill  Street.  He  believed  in  freedom  of  thought, 
and  invited  Rev.  George  Whitefield  to  preach  as  his  guest 
against  the  orders  of  the  town.  Mr.  Whitefield  was  warned 
out  of  town  but  he  just  read  the  letter  at  the  close  of  his 
sermon  with  the  comment,  “Poor  souls,  they  shall  have 
another  sermon,”  and  they  did,  out  of  doors  at  sunrise  next 
morning  before  a  large  audience. 

However  thin  the  line  of  the  Whites  may  have  been 
down  to  the  second  John’s  time,  he  and  his  wife,  Lydia,  a 
daughter  of  Hon.  John  Gilman  of  Exeter,  cured  that  de¬ 
ficiency,  for  they  had  fourteen  children,  eight  sons  and 
six  daughters,  and  all  but  three  lived  to  grow  up.  Their 
wives  and  husbands  are  a  roster  of  distinguished  families 
of  Essex  County.  Hannah  married  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips 
of  Andover,  while  William  and  Samuel  married  two  of 
his  sisters.  Mary  married  Deacon  James  Ayer,  son  of  the 
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•worthy  captain  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1708. 
Nicholas  married  Hannah  Ayers  of  Plaistow,  daughter 
of  that  Samuel  Ayers,  who  in  spite  of  his  ’s —  was  also 
killed  by  the  Indians  at  the  same  time.  James  and  Lydia 
both  married  Peaslees  but  the  Peaslees  died  soon  and  they 
married  again.  John  married  one  of  the  Ipswich  Apple- 
tons.  Abigail  married  a  Hazen  and  became  the  mother  of 
General  Moses  Hazen  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Most  of 
them  had  up  to  fourteen  children,  so  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  White  blood  got  generously  distributed  through 
Haverhill. 

Of  all  these,  the  two  boys  who  married  Phillipses  par¬ 
ticularly  belong  to  our  present  story.  Deacon  William  who 
married  Sarah  was  an  estimable  citizen,  who  served  the 
town  and  colony  well,  and  in  1718  raised  the  first  potatoes 
ever  planted  in  Haverhill  but  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them.  His  son  Samuel  was  a  member  of  the  first  Pro¬ 
vincial  Congress  in  1774.  He  helped  organize  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  and  gave  it  its  bell.  “Squire”  White  was  a 
picturesque  person  who  rode  around  town  on  a  fine  horse 
attired  in  a  red  coat  and  a  fine  white  wig,  and  helped  or¬ 
ganize  the  Fire  Club  of  1768.  “Squire”  Samuel  married 
Sarah  Bro'wn  of  Reading.  Among  their  eight  children, 
four  daughters  married  conspicuous  people.  Mary  mar¬ 
ried  Moses  Brown  of  Newburyport,  who,  with  John  Nor¬ 
ris  of  Salem,  gave  the  $20,000  which  started  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  Anna  married  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Saltonstall  and  is  the  ancestress  of  most  of  our  modem 
Massachusetts  Saltonstalls.  Rebekah  married  James  Dun¬ 
can,  J r.,  and  is  the  mother  of  the  Duncan  tribe  of  Haver¬ 
hill.  Sarah  married  David  Howe  and  hence  most  of  the 
Howes  of  Haverhill.  They  were  all  strong  Baptists  but 
Sarah.  All  these  girls  were  getting  married  in  the  seven¬ 
teen  eighties  and  are  part  of  this  story. 

Now  Deacon  William’s  brother  Samuel  who  married 
Ruth,  the  other  Phillips  girl,  had  seven  children  but  most 
of  them  married  away  from  Haverhill,  except  John,  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  “Marchant”  John.  Now  “Squire”  Sam¬ 
uel  and  “Marchant”  John  were  cousins,  of  course.  The 
Squire  lived  in  the  old  White  homestead  on  Mill  Street 
but  the  merchant  had  a  fine  house  on  Water  Street,  -with 
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terraces  in  front.  It  was  said  that  the  squire  had  all  the 
virtues  and  some  business  instinct  but  that  the  merchant 
had  all  the  business  instincts  and  some  of  the  virtues. 
John  married  twice  and  seemed  to  have  a  weakness  for 
widows  or  perhaps  they  did  for  him!  First  he  married 
the  widow  Gilman  of  Exeter  and  later  the  widow  Le  Bar¬ 
ron  of  Norton.  Her  maiden  name  was  Leonard  so  the 
Whites  who  think  they  descend  from  the  Le  Barrens  are 
just  mistaken,  that’s  all.  Both  wives  had  four  or  five 
children  apiece  but  most  of  them  left  town  except  two  of 
the  second  wife’s,  and  they  were  quite  notable  exceptions 
and  are  distinctly  part  of  the  seventeen  eighties. 

All  the  Whites  and  most  of  their  kith  and  kin  were  Eng¬ 
lish  Puritans.  Those  of  whom  it  was  said  that  “the  Lord 
winnowed  a  whole  nation  for  the  planting  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,”  and  it  might  be  added  that  he  selected  the  choicest 
seed  for  the  planting  of  Essex  County.  When  James  II 
was  pacifying  Scotland  in  the  sixteen  eighties  he  sent  a 
lot  of  pacifiers  up  to  Scotland  to  give  the  stiff-necked  old 
Covenanters  the  option  whether  they  would  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  or  be  hanged  and  among  those  who  chose  the 
latter  alternative  was  Rev.  James  Duncan,  “the  martyr.” 
He  had  a  lot  of  sons,  however,  who  all  lived  at  Dunkeld 
in  the  Pass  of  Killiecrankie.  They  preferred  to  reject  the 
alternative  and  go  elsewhere,  so  they  scattered  like  scared 
rabbits,  after  the  hanging  of  Rev.  James.  Maybe  George 
Duncan  who  was  found  later  near  Ballymony  in  County 
Antrim  in  Ireland  and  the  Duncans  who  came  to  Virginia 
and  North  Caroline  were  some  of  them.  They  had,  as  may 
be  imagined,  a  special  reason  for  not  saying  just  where 
they  came  from  and  we  cannot  now  trace  their  origin,  but 
the  Duncans  who  came  to  Londonderry  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  about  1727,  undoubtedly  had  relatives  in  the  south 
and  there  are  still  lots  of  Duncans  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  The  writer  has 
met  some  of  them  and  they  are  fine  people.  Anyway, 
George  Duncan  came  to  Londonderry  with  his  second 
wife,  Margaret  Cross,  and  several  children. 

The  Indian  Wars  were  still  going  on  when  the  first  lot 
of  Scotch  Irish  arrived,  and  the  Puritans  of  Boston 
thought  it  was  not  at  all  a  bad  idea  to  plant  these  hardy 
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Scots  who  had  lived  throuf^h  the  siej^e  of  Londonderry  on 
a  diet  of  rats  and  certainly  knew  how  to  fight,  up  along 
the  frontier.  The  Duncans  were  planted  on  the  north- 
westernmost  farm  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  not  the  most 
northerly  or  the  most  westerly  but  the  northwesternmost — 
a  salient  sticking  right  out  into  the  Indian  country. 

Luckily  for  them  the  Indians  were  soon  pushed  back 
by  Governor  Dummer’s  War  and  they  never  suffered  any 
massacre.  They  settled  down  among  the  Aikens,  Dickeys, 
Greggs,  Bells,  Macgregors,  Morrisons  ^Nesmiths,  Patter¬ 
sons,  Rankins  and  Todds  and  a  lot  of  other  families  fa¬ 
mous  in  American  history.  The  Duncans  lived  over  on 
Aiken’s  range  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town  near  the 
Bells,  adjacent  to  where  the  Hill  Graveyard  is.  John  Bell 
married  Elizabeth  Todd,  son  of  Colonel  Andrew  Todd,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  Todds  were 
the  top  of  the  social  strata  in  Londonderry.  The  Bells  had 
a  lot  of  daughters  and  George  Duncan  a  lot  of  sons.  The 
Duncans  were  hardy  yeomen  and  all  lived  to  attain  repu¬ 
table  positions  in  the  community.  Well,  presently  George 
Duncan  prevailed  upon  Letitia  Bell  to  change  her  status 
with  her  mother’s  doubtful  assent,  but  George  became  a 
Deacon  and  Elder  in  the  church  and  held  a  reputable  po¬ 
sition,  and  presently  William,  his  brother,  walked  off  with 
Naomi  Bell.  He  was  a  leading  citizen,  captain  of  the  mil¬ 
itia  and  all  a  man  should  be.  That  was  hardly  over  when 
James  Duncan  married  Elizabeth  Bell,  of  whom  more 
presently,  but  just  to  complete  things  the  fourth  and  last 
Bell  married  George  Duncan,  a  nephew  of  the  others. 

This  all  gave  rise  to  a  lot  of  jokes  about  every  Duncan 
finding  a  belle  and  conversely  belling  the  wild  Duncans, 
etc.,  but  the  fact  was  those  Bell  girls  were  sweet  and  at¬ 
tractive  women  and  those  Duncans  were  virile  men  of 
ability  and  character  and  old  lady  Bell  is  reported  to  have 
lived  to  like  it  and  be  pretty  proud  of  her  daughters’  hus¬ 
bands.  There  is  a  more  lurid  legend  about  it  all  with  Lady 
Bell  ordering  her  daughters  out  of  the  house  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  no  actual  proof  of  it.  George  and  William  lived 
and  died  in  Londonderry,  George  of  Peterborough  lived 
there,  but  James  was  not  cut  out  to  be  a  dirt  farmer. 

J ames  had  the  canny  Scottish  trading  instinct  and  early 
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set  out  with  a  pack  on  his  back,  according;  to  the  family 
tradition,  trading;  from  farm  to  farm  further  and  further 
afield  till  Haverhill  came  within  the  rang;e  of  his  opera¬ 
tions.  This  was  before  1750,  He  was  married  in  1747 
and  whether  he  pack-peddled  after  he  was  married  or  not 
is  not  certain  but  about  that  time  he  sold  his  share  of  the 
family  property  in  Londonderry^  and  moved  with  his  bride 
to  Haverhill.  The  tradition  of  her  is  that  of  a  bonnie  lassie 
w'ho  did  much  to  ameliorate  the  austerity  of  her  husband. 
They  lived  together  happily  for  some  thirty-two  years  and 
had  a  handsome  family.  If  you  just  commit  this  little 
jingle  to  memory  you  will  not  forget  them. 

George,  John,  Jim  and  Sam 

Bob,  Bill  and  Abraham 
Polly,  Peggy  and  Betsy. 

James  Duncan,  Senior,  as  he  soon  came  to  be  known, 
was  a  natural  born  trader.  He  kept  a  store  and  bought 
and  sold  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  a  fair  profit  went  into 
his  pocket  from  every  transaction.  Haverhill  was  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Merrimack  and  the  nearest  point  on 
tide-water  to  the  up-country  settlements  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  this  strategic  position. 
You  could  buy  sugar  and  coffee  and  English  goods  in  Hew- 
buryport,  and  sail  them  up  the  river,  w'hich  was  cheap 
transportation  and  you  could  collect  country  produce  — 
salt  beef,  salt  pork,  barrel  staves  and  hoops,  cheeses  and 
butter  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes  (the  essential  ing;redient 
of  potash),  and  ship  them  down  river  for  export. 

When  he  started  in  1750,  the  trade  was  comparatively 
limited,  probably  extending  up  country  but  a  little  way 
beyond  Londonderry  and  down  river  to  Newburyport,  but 
with  the  peace  of  1763,  the  picture  changed.  All  of  what 
we  call  New  Hampshire  was  free  of  the  Indian  menace 
and  open  for  settlement,  especially  the  rich  upper  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley,  and  James,  Senior,  saw  his  chance  to 
extend  his  operations.  His  children  were  growing  up  and 
his  sons,  John,  Samuel  and  Robert  removed  to  Grantham, 
N.  H.,  which  then  included  the  town  of  Lebanon.  They 
settled  in  the  village  now  called  Meriden.  There  a  store 
was  started  and  works  for  the  making  of  pearl  ashes.  Wil- 
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Ham  went  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  married  a  vivacious  Miss 
Harris  and  started  a  store.  Abraham  had  a  store  in  Dover. 
There  was  also  a  store  in  Haverhill,  H.  H.,  which  had 
been  recently  settled  by  Haverhill,  Mass.,  people.  There 
was  some  sort  of  a  Duncan  establishment  at  Hooksett  on 
the  Merrimack  and  affiliations  at  Londonderry.  So  the 
picture  unfolds  of  the  first  chain  store  magnate,  unloading 
his  lighters  at  his  own  wharf  at  the  head  of  tide-water  in 
Haverhill  and  sending  his  ox  carts  on  the  long  and  weary 
journey  to  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  via  Londonderry,  Hooksett, 
Concord  and  Lebanon — the  carts  getting  lighter  as  the 
roads  got  worse  and  finally  steadily  loading  up  at  each 
point  on  the  return  trip  until  they  arrived  heavily  loaded 
with  goods  for  export  at  the  river  landing.  Everything 
that  the  great  caravans  of  the  First  National  Stores  and 
the  A.  &  P.  do  today  was  being  done  on  the  same  plan  two 
hundred  years  ago,  only  it  was  done  better,  because  the 
ox  carts  went  loaded  both  ways  and  there  were  two  profits 
in  it  instead  of  one.  As  a  matter  of  fact  after  the  Revo¬ 
lution  there  were  four  profits  because  James  Duncan  & 
Son  acquired  at  least  three  vessels  and  ran  them  out  of 
Newburyport  to  get  their  supplies  from  abroad.  The  son 
was  James,  Jr.,  a  man  fully  as  smart  as  his  father  who 
pushed  the  business  vigorously,  went  into  banking  for  his 
neighbors  after  the  fashion  of  merchants  of  that  day,  and 
loaned  his  credit  by  underwriting  marine  insurance.  The 
name  of  James  Duncan  &  Son  is  on  dozens  of  policies  on 
ships  out  of  Newburyport  and  one  is  amused  to  notice 
that  they  always  took  the  worst  risks  that  paid  the  highest 
premiums.  In  looking  over  several  dozen  policies,  their 
luck  seems  to  have  held — all  the  vessels  got  home.  They 
took  up  wild  lands  especially  in  Gilmanton,  Warren  and 
Lebanon,  N.  H.,  and  employed  settlers  and  agents  to  man¬ 
age  them.  They  traded  horses  and  cattle  and  ran  their 
own  farm  in  Haverhill — in  fact  they  did  everything  where 
they  saw  an  honest  profit  and  became  rich  men  as  con¬ 
ditions  then  were.  James,  Senior,  and  son  James  and  his 
three  sisters,  Polly,  Peggy  and  Betsy,  were  all  living  in 
town  in  the  seventeen  eighties  and  formed  a  lively  part 
of  the  group  of  young  people. 

The  turmoil  of  the  Revolution  brought  another  group 
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of  people  who  began  to  contribute  to  the  life  of  the  town. 
Whether  or  not  there  was  any  tie  of  relationship  which 
brought  Mrs.  Willis  and  her  two  children  to  Haverhill, 
the  record  does  not  show.  Captain  Benjamin  Willis  was 
a  sea  captain  and  kept  his  family  in  Charlestown.  He 
was  the  son  of  another  Benjamin  who  had  probably  been 
killed  in  the  crusade  against  Louisburg  in  1745.  When 
our  Kevolution  broke  out,  Captain  Benjamin  was  away 
at  sea,  while  his  wife,  Mary,  took  care  of  little  Benjamin 
and  Ann  at  home.  One  day  they  awoke  to  find  the  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  building  entrenchments  just  above  them  on 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  word  soon  came  that  the  British 
would  bum  the  town.  Mary  scrabbled  a  few  clothes  to¬ 
gether  in  a  bundle  handkerchief  and  little  Ben  carried  a 
little  leather  box  of  his  father’s  papers.  So  they  made 
their  way  through  the  American  lines  to  Charlestown 
Neck  and  on  probably  to  Medford  where  there  may  have 
been  some  Willis  cousins.  One  account  says  she  settled  in 
Lexington  where  her  husband  found  her  but  I  like  best 
the  story  that  she  went  on  to  Haverhill  perhaps  with 
Charlestown  friends.  Captain  Willis,  as  the  story  goes, 
got  back  from  sea  in  1777  to  find  Charlestown  in  ashes 
and  no  trace  of  his  family,  so  wandered  on  from  town  to 
town  encouraged  by  a  faint  clue  here  and  there  till  he 
came  to  the  ferry  at  Haverhill  where  the  ferryman,  helped 
by  a  little  boy,  took  him  across.  As  they  touched  the 
Haverhill  shore.  Captain  Willis  asked  the  ferryman  if  he 
knew  whether  a  Mrs.  Willis  lived  in  the  town.  “Yes,”  re¬ 
plied  the  ferryman,  “just  a  few  doors  up  the  street.  That 
was  her  little  boy  with  me.”  You  can  imagine  the  tall 
captain  hurrying  along  Merrimack  Street  in  pursuit  of  the 
little  boy  to  the  corner  of  Fleet  Street  where  Mrs.  Willis 
lived,  and  the  reunion  which  followed.  Other  children 
came  later  but  Benjamin  was  the  only  one  old  enough  to 
enter  this  story.  The  captain  went  to  sea  again,  perhaps 
on  a  privateer,  was  captured  and  carried  to  Eustatia  but 
finally  got  home  and  made  other  voyages  on  one  of  which 
he  had  a  pair  of  shoes  with  room  for  a  layer  of  gold  sov¬ 
ereigns  between  the  soles.  He  survived  all  his  adventures 
and  died  quietly  in  Haverhill  in  1811.  His  daughters 
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married  Peter  Osgood,  Aaron  Kinsman  and  James  Howe 
much  later. 

For  the  next  group  of  Haverhill  folks,  we  have  got  to 
visit  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  where  in  1760  lived  Dr. 
William  McKinstry,  who  had  married  Priscilla  Leonard 
of  Plymouth.  By  the  way,  her  mother  was  a  Rogers 
and  the  daughter  of  an  Ipswich  Appleton.  Now  this  Pris¬ 
cilla  Leonard  was  the  sister  of  the  widow  Sarah  LeBarron 
who  married  “Marchant”  White  in  1761,  but  they  had 
another  sister  Elizabeth  who  lived  as  the  saying  is  “in 
single  blessedness”  till  1780.  Dr.  McKinstry  was  a  popu¬ 
lar  physician  in  Taunton  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  but  was  suspected  of  Tory  proclivities,  and  he  retired 
with  his  family  to  Boston.  It  is  said  Dr.  McKinstry  was 
entertaining  some  British  officers  at  his  house  June  17 
when  they  were  called  away  hurriedly  to  be  killed  at 
Bunker  Hill.  When  General  Gage  evacuated  Boston,  the 
McKinstrys  went  on  board  a  transport  for  Halifax  but 
poor  Dr.  McKinstry  died  on  the  ship  while  in  Kantasket 
Roads  and  was  buried  on  an  island  in  Boston  Harbor. 
Mrs.  McKinstry'  with  seven  or  eight  young  children  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  to  Halifax  and  probably  Elizabeth  Leonard,  her 
sister,  the  maiden  aunt,  went  with  them.  They  were  re¬ 
patriated  to  Kewport,  Rhode  Island,  and  stayed  there 
till  1779  when  the  British  evacuated  it.  Then  they  moved 
to  Haverhill,  no  doubt  to  be  under  the  wing  of  Mrs.  White. 
Very  promptly  Elizabeth,  the  maiden  aunt,  became  the 
second  wife  of  James  Duncan,  Senior. 

Mrs.  McKinstry  was  probably  very  poor  and  had  to  de¬ 
pend  much  on  her  sisters.  Most  of  the  family  were  still 
small  when  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  eldest  son  joined  the 
British  army  at  Halifax.  Three  of  the  daughters,  Pris¬ 
cilla,  Sarah  and  Mary  were  to  take  their  part  in  the 
Haverhill  of  the  eighties. 

But  all  the  good  people  of  Haverhill  were  not  recent 
migrants.  There  were  the  Hazens  who  had  come  up  from 
Rowley  quite  early.  John  Hazen  whose  mother  was  a 
White  had  married  Ann  Swett  and  was  living  in  Haver¬ 
hill  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  They  had  two  chil¬ 
dren,  John  andKancy,  who  come  into  the  picture.  Their 
uncle  was  General  Hazen  of  New  Hampshire  who  served 
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in  the  last  French  war  and  played  an  active  part  in  the 
Revolution. 

Then  there  were  the  Sargents,  now  represented  by  the 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Peaslee  Sargent,  who  had  been  a  delegate 
to  the  Provincial  Congress  and  was  now  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  had  married 
the  sister  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering  of  Salem.  She 
was  a  great  beauty  and  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dud¬ 
ley  Leavitt  of  Salem  first,  and,  after  his  death,  came  to 
Haverhill  as  the  wife  of  Judge  Sargent. 

The  Saltonstall  family  had  lived  in  Haverhill  for  at 
least  three  generation.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
Colonel  Richard  and  Dr.  Jfathaniel  were  the  chief  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  family.  The  Colonel  was  a  loyalist  and 
fled  to  England  but  Dr.  N^athaniel  continued  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  Haverhill,  greatly  loved  by 
all  and  always  a  firm  patriot.  His  wife  was  Anna,  a 
daughter  of  ‘‘Squire”  Samuel  White  of  the  wig  and  the 
red  cloak.  She  was  a  bride  in  1780. 

The  Bartletts  were  an  old  Newbury  family  that  came 
early  to  Haverhill  and  just  now  the  Hon.  Bailey  Bartlett 
w’as  the  conspicuous  member  of  the  family.  He  repre¬ 
sented  Haverhill  in  the  General  Court  and  most  of  his  life 
was  High  Sheriff  of  Essex.  Though  a  bit  older  than  the 
young  people  of  1780,  an  attractive  bachelor  of  thirty 
wdth  an  assured  position  in  life  was  not  to  be  ignored  by 
the  young  ladies  of  that  time. 

One  cannot  omit  the  Howes  from  Haverhill  but  they 
only  began  with  David,  a  progressive  young  man  from 
Methuen  who  carried  a  knapsack  through  most  of  the 
Revolution  and  wanted  to  be  a  farmer  in  New  London, 
N.  H.,  afterwards,  but  his  wife  w'ould  not  go  there  so  he 
had  to  settle  in  Haverhill.  He  was  a  leather  merchant  and 
a  trader  but  soon  became  a  large  shoe  manufacturer.  His 
children  were  too  young  to  figure  much  in  the  eighties, 
but  he  lost  his  wife  and  married  Sarah  White,  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Anna  Saltonstall  and  Mrs.  Rebekah  Duncan. 

The  Osgood  tribe  began  with  Isaac  who  came  to  Haver¬ 
hill  from  Andover  back  in  1750  and  married  the  sister 
of  Bailey  Bartlett.  He  had  a  very  successful  mercantile 
business  and  ranked  with  “Marchant”  White  and  James 
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Duncan,  Senior.  His  son  Peter  succeeded  to  this  business 
and  his  children  were  very  much  part  of  Haverhill  of 
the  eighties. 

There  were  a  good  many  other  interesting  families  but 
this  writer  knows  little  of  their  traditions  and  would  better 
leave  their  stories  to  other  hands. 

In  1777,  had  come  to  Haverhill  as  minister  of  the  First 
Church,  Rev.  John  Shaw.  He  died  quite  suddenly  in 
1794  before  he  became  especially  notable,  but  he  is  much 
a  part  of  this  story  because  his  wife  was  a  sister  of  Abi¬ 
gail  Adams,  wife  of  the  future  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  connection  brought  several  young  people 
into  the  group  which  made  Haverhill  so  interesting.  These 
persons  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  son  of  the  President; 
John  Thaxter,  who  had  been  with  John  Adams  as  his 
secretary  at  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  at  Paris  in 
1783;  Charles  Storer,  another  secretary  of  John  Adams; 
and  Elizabeth  Cranch,  niece  of  the  future  President,  and 
also  of  Mrs.  Shaw. 

John  Thaxter  was  a  brilliant  young  lawyer  who  had 
selected  Haverhill  as  a  progressive  town  in  which  to  settle. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  more  or  less  under  his  tutelage 
as  he  had  been  rusticated  from  school  or  college  and  was 
supposed  to  be  making  up  lost  time.  He  certainly  did  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1787  as 
its  most  distinguished  member.  Leonard  White  of  Ha¬ 
verhill,  son  of  “Marchant”  White  and  Samuel  Putnam  of 
Salem,  later  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
were  also  members  of  that  class.  Another  interesting  char¬ 
acter  who  gravitated  toward  Haverhill  was  Major  Caleb 
Stark,  son  of  the  old  warrior  of  the  Revolution,  General 
John  Stark,  who  now  “lived  near  Nashua.” 

Haverhill  was  a  compact  little  town  with  its  principal 
street  running  along  the  river  just  as  it  does  now,  but  the 
buildings  on  the  river  side  were  mostly  stores  and  sheds 
where  goods  brought  by  water  were  landed.  Main  Street, 
so  called,  ran  up  the  hill  with  the  Common  on  the  left 
and  what  is  now  Summer  Street,  branching  off  on  the 
right.  Mill  Street  ran  up  from  the  river  road  half  a  mile 
east  of  Main  Street  and  that  was  about  all  there  was  to 
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the  town.  The  streets  soon  petered  out  into  country  roads 
with  large  farms  and  scattered  dwellings. 

The  more  imposing  residences  were  indiscriminately 
scattered  about  the  town.  “Squire”  White  lived  a  little  way 
up  Mill  Street,  Mrs.  McKinstry  in  a  little  cottage  around 
the  corner  on  Water  Street.  “Merchant”  White  lived  in 
the  most  imposing  mansion  on  Water  Street  about  half¬ 
way  to  Main  Street.  James  Duncan,  Senior’s,  house  was 
on  Main  Street  where  City  Hall  now  stands,  in  the  house 
later  Harrod’s  Tavern.  Nearly  opposite  was  the  Salton- 
stall  house.  Rev.  John  Shaw  lived  at  the  corner  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Street  opposite  the  Church  and  the  Sargents  along 
Summer  Street.  The  Willises  lived  on  Merrimack  Street 
at  the  corner  of  Fleet  Street.  It  was  the  Whites,  the 
Duncans  and  the  Sargents  who  had  capacious  houses  and 
did  most  of  the  entertaining,  with  an  occasional  party  at 
Mrs.  Shaw’s.  Dr.  Saltonstall  had  a  big  house  but  the  Tory 
proclivities  of  his  brother  had  probably  made  him  averse 
to  general  society. 

The  town  was  eight  hours  by  stage  from  Boston,  and 
the  stage  only  ran  two  or  three  times  a  week  in  the 
eighties.  The  fare  was  six  or  eight  shillings,  a  lot  of 
money  in  those  days,  so  one  did  not  go  often.  The  young 
men  rode  their  own  horses  or  drove  the  family  chaise. 
There  probably  was  no  larger  passenger  vehicle  than  a 
chaise  in  Haverhill  at  that  time.  Most  parties  that  in¬ 
volved  “going  somewhere”  took  place  in  the  winter  when 
travelling  was  far  pleasanter  by  sleigh  than  bumping  along 
over  rough  roads  in  summer.  The  development  of  stage 
roads  and  turnpikes  had  not  yet  begun.  The  community 
would  have  been  very  isolated  save  for  the  tremendous 
energy  of  the  people.  Nobody  complained  about  taking  a 
stage  at  4  A.  M.  Young  men  rode  to  Salem  for  an  Assem¬ 
bly  and  spent  all  night  riding  back  again.  No  gentleman 
thought  anything  of  driving  to  Newburyport  and  back  on 
business.  Young  people  were  always  coming  up  from 
Braintree  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  entertainments  were  of  the  slightest.  Visiting 
around  the  circle  of  friends,  rather  obligatory  calls  on 
brides  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  wedding,  very  informal 
tea  parties  to  which  most  people  came  without  asking. 
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dinner  parties  with  a  few  ^ests  invited  in.  The  only 
formal  affairs  were  the  Assemblies,  strictly  limited  and 
all  cut  and  dried  except  a  “voluntary”  dance  when  the 
youngs  men  could  choose  partners.  The  most  continuous 
form  of  entertainment  was  the  Sunday  sermon.  These 
young  people  went  and  listened  and  talked  about  them. 
Sermons  were  not  a  perfunctory  exercise  to  be  tolerated 
but  a  living,  moving  force  which  materialized  into  action. 

It  was  into  this  lively  community  there  came  in  1783 
on  October  5,  Elizabeth  Cranch  of  Braintree,  the  niece 
of  John  Adams.  She  was  twenty-two,  and  a  perusal  of 
the  diaries  of  this  period  reveals  many  young  ladies  of 
that  advanced  age  going  a-visiting.  One  is  inclined  to 
suspect  that  an  intelligent  mamma  seeing  most  other  girls 
of  twenty-two  already  started  on  their  families  of  twelve 
or  fourteen,  had  concluded  that  a  gentleman  to  meet  the 
fastidious  requirements  of  her  daughter  was  not  to  be 
found  in  her  small  circle  and  that  she  better  be  sent  else¬ 
where  to  look  over  a  wider  selection.  Anyway  Betty 
Cranch  was  invited  to  come  to  Haverhill  by  her  “darling” 
friend  Peggy  White  but  that  might  easily  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Aunt  Shaw.  Her  brother  put  her  on  board  the 
Haverhill  stage  at  12  o’clock  and  she  expected  to  immerse 
herself  in  a  book  The  Journey  to  Margate  but  a  young 
gentleman  who  was  the  only  other  occupant,  proved  both 
polite  and  attentive  and  the  long  ride  to  Haverhill  ferry 
at  8  o’clock  passed  pleasantly.  Samuel  Blodgett  evidently 
had  a  way  with  him.  He  was  of  the  group  and  appears 
frequently.  The  Whites  gave  her  a  warm  welcome  and 
next  day  she  called  at  her  Aunt’s  but  found  her  away.  In 
the  afternoon  Peggy’s  special  friends  came  to  call.  Betsy 
Duncan,  Prissy  and  Sally  McKinstry ;  and  Mr.  Blodgett 
allowed  no  one  to  get  ahead  of  him. 

The  next  week  Miss  Hazen,  who  was  evidently  pre¬ 
siding  at  Aunt  Shaw’s,  invited  a  group  of  ladies  including 
Mrs.  Gilman,  the  two  Miss  Sargents,  Betsy  Duncan, 
Peggy  White,  Lydia  Kidder  and  others.;  John  Thaxter 
was  there,  too.  They  adjourned  to  Mrs.  Bartlett’s  for  the 
evening  and  J.  Q.  Adams  dropped  in. 

The  following  Tuesday  James  Duncan  and  Peggy 
White,  J.  Q.  Adams  and  Betty  Cranch  set  out  in  chaises 
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to  visit  the  Tristram  Daltons  in  N’ewburyport  while  Leon¬ 
ard  White  went  alonj?  on  horseback.  It  was  a  cold  ride 
but  they  received  a  warm  welcome.  Mr.  Dalton  was  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  later  and  Betty  fully  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  whole  family.  The  whole  party  stayed  with 
the  Daltons  and  spent  the  evening?  playing  Commerce, 
whatever  that  was.  They  started  back  for  Haverhill  next 
day  after  dinner,  much  pleased  with  their  visit. 

One  day  they  went  to  tea  at  Dr.  Saltonstall’s  and  found 
Becky  White  and  her  sister,  Betsy  Duncan,  Mrs.  Gilman 
and  Miss  Perkins  there.  The  men  seem  to  have  been 
John  Thaxter,  Leonard  White  and  his  classmate,  Samuel 
Putnam,  who  had  come  up  from  Cambridge  and  a  group  of 
Betty’s  brothers  and  cousins  from  Braintree.  And  so  the 
pleasant  life  went  on.  Hardly  a  day  passed  that  two  or 
three  of  the  young  men  did  not  drop  in  for  tea,  or  that  they 
were  not  invited  elsewhere.  These  invitations  came  in 
the  morning  apparently  of  the  day  of  the  tea.  It  was  just 
friendly  and  informal.  One  day  Betty  felt  remarkably 
sober  “the  cause  was  transient  and  had  its  source  in  the 

weakness  and  frailty  of  a  heart  to  apt  to - .”  She  does 

not  complete  that  sentence  in  her  diary,  but  she 
soon  rallied  and  enjoyed  an  evening  of  cards  at  Major 
Bartlett’s  with  Mr.  Clarke  of  Lexington  as  a  partner.  Mr. 
T.  and  Peter  Osgood  were  there.  Miss  Hazen  and  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Duncan,  probably  one  of  the  Londonderry 
cousins.  But  days  came  when  she  stayed  at  home  with 
Peggy  and  mended  shirts  and  wept  over  the  news  of  her 
Aunt  Tuft’s  death  at  Braintree. 

The  White  household  was  violently  upset  by  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Duncan  who  in  a  fit  of  insanity  drowned  herself 
in  the  river.  Her  sisters,  Mrs.  White  and  Mrs.  McKin- 
stry  were  naturally  greatly  perturbed.  They  all  went  to 
the  funeral  where  Rev.  Hezekiah  Smith,  the  Baptist  min¬ 
ister,  made  a  good  address  and  an  excellent  prayer.  A 
contingent  came  from  Londonderry^  including  Mr.  Dun¬ 
can,  Senior’s,  three  brothers  “venerable  good  pious  men” 
and  Major  Stark  was  also  present.  Betty  walked  with 
J.  Q.  Adams  and  brought  him  back  to  tea  while  Pe^CSJ 
went  to  Mr.  Duncan’s. 

As  days  wore  on,  more  and  more  people  came  to  the 
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White’s  or  were  encountered  elsewhere;  Bailey  Bartlett 
and  Benjamin  Mooers,  a  very  gallant  young  soldier,  and 
Benjamin  Willis  all  look  in  now  and  again  and  Benja¬ 
min  Blodgett  had  not  forgotten  them.  They  spent  quiet 
evenings  at  home.  Mr.  White  read  Sterne’s  Sermons  aloud 
hut  when  Peggy  and  Betty  got  off  alone  they  preferred 
Thompson’s  Seasons,  or  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Betty 
read  by  herself  Rousseau’s  Eloise,  The  Tragedy  of  Lady 
Jane  Gray  and  Conscious  Lovers.  The  writer  is  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  latter  classic. 

The  girls  are  a  hit  bored  when  three  gentlemen  from 
Boston,  Mr.  David  Sears,  Mr.  Burgess  and  Mr.  Marquand 
arrive  to  talk  business  with  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Senior,  and  Mr.  Osgood.  The  conversation  is  “all  in  the 
mercantile  style”  so  the  girls  sit  in  a  corner  with  young 
J.  Q.  Adams  while  he  makes  fun  of  the  old  gentlemen 
and  makes  compliments  to  Peggy  “whose  good  sense  could 
not  permit  her  to  be  really  pleased  with  them.” 

A  few  days  later  they  were  bidden  to  Miss  Sally  Sar¬ 
gent’s  “a  very  formal  afternoon.”  IStfiss  Priscilla  McKin- 
stry,  Miss  S.  Bernard,  the  Misses  E.  and  S.  Redington, 
Miss  Nancy  Hazen,  etc.,  etc.,  and  Miss  Lucy  Knight  were 
there.  Evidently  Miss  Knight  was  the  cause  of  the  party. 
She  was  a  young  lady  from  Newbury  “celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  amiableness — rather  the  sprightly  animated 
kind  than  soft  and  alluring — but  highly  captivating  to  the 
gentlemen.”  Five  years  later  when  J.  Q.  Adams  evidently 
fell  under  her  spell  and  was  turned  down  he  indicted  these 
lines  to  her : 

With  all  the  charm  of  beauty  richly  fraught 
Lucinda’s  form  my  fond  attention  caught, 

A  faultless  person  and  a  lovely  mind 

I  found  with  wonder  were  in  her  combined ; 

Deficient  only  in  a  single  part 

She  wanted  nothing  but  a  feeling  heart.^ 

Betty’s  reaction  may  be  judged  from  her  remark  “re¬ 
turned  at  dark  and  spent  the  evening  alone.”  Local  young 
ladies  have  always  had  a  prejudice  against  the  appearance 
in  their  home  towns  of  belles  from  other  places. 

1  Poems  of  Beligion  and  Society  by  J.  Q.  A.,  1850,  p.  111. 
See  also  J.  Q.  Adams,  Diary,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  Not.  1902, 
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“So  teach  me  to  number  mj  days  that  I  may  apply  my 
heart  to  wisdom”  is  the  prayer  with  which  Betty  begins 
the  New  Year  1784,  and  next  day  got  a  lot  of  letters  from 
home  and  the  material  for  a  skirt  which  she  sat  right 
down  and  made  up.  On  the  third  came  a  great  snow 
storm  and  the  young  bloods  of  the  town  hitched  ten  horses 
to  a  sleigh  they  named  the  Vengeance  in  which  they  rode 
around  town,  presumably  serenading  the  girls.  What  they 
did  is  not  precisely  revealed. 

A  few  days  later  Mrs.  White  had  a  large  party  for  the 
young  ladies — probably  a  return  party  for  the  fascinating 
Miss  Knight:  the  Reddingtons,  Perkins,  Miss  Duncan, 
Miss  Stephenson  (whoever  she  was)  and  many  others 
were  there,  but  no  gentlemen  for  Miss  Knight  to  fascinate. 
The  next  day  came  a  sleigh  ride  to  Mr.  White’s  farm  in 
Hempstead  where  they  found  a  neat  little  room,  a  good 
fire  and  an  excellent  repast.  “The  gentlemen  were  in  good 
spirits” — ^let’s  hope  the  girls  were,  too.  They  tried  it  again 
the  following  day  in  three  sleighs  to  Russell’s,  four  miles 
down  river  with  a  lot  of  girls  including  Miss  Knight. 
They  had  coffee,  got  a  fiddler,  danced  an  hour  and  re¬ 
turned  at  ten.  “The  moon  shone  with  incomparable  lustre 
but  the  Feast  of  Reason  and  the  Flow  of  Soul  were  far, 
far  from  such  society,”  writes  Betty.  The  end  of  the  week 
Charles  Storer  turned  up.  She  had  known  him  in  Brain¬ 
tree  but  had  not  seen  him  for  five  years.  “His  tour  in 
Europe  has  added  some  graces  without  injuring  his  man¬ 
ners  or  his  morals,”  is  her  comment. 

January  17th  came  the  Assembly.  In  the  afternoon 
“began  the  important  business  of  dressing.”  Peggy  could 
not  go  presumably  on  account  of  her  Aunt’s  death,  but 
“kindly  assisted  in  the  preparations.”  At  six  o’clock  Bailey 
Bartlett  and  Ben  Mooers  called  for  her  in  a  sleigh.  There 
were  sixteen  ladies  and  as  many  gentlemen.  The  night 
was  excessively  cold  but  they  kept  warm  by  dancing.  She 
drew  T.  Osgood  for  a  partner  but  also  danced  with  Dr. 
Saltonstall,  James  White  and  “the  agreeable”  Ben  Mooers. 
At  the  voluntary  she  “had  the  honor  of  Mr.  Thaxter’s 
hand  as  his  choice  (BetsyDuncan)  was  not  there.”  They 
broke  up  at  twelve  o’clock  and  she  returned  at  one  with 
Bailey  Bartlett.  Peggy  welcomed  them  with  hot  coffee 
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but  whether  Bailey  or  herself  the  more  enthusiastically, 
she  does  not  say. 

In  the  next  few  days  she  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  young 
^men  who  called  often  on  them  especially  James  Duncan, 
John  Thaxter,  Ben  Willis  and  Ben  Mooers.  After  a 
tete-a-tete  with  the  latter  she  “felt  in  a  most  agreeable 
state  of  mind — not  one  discordant  passion  invaded  my 
bosom — whence  said  I  to  myself,  can  this  proceed” !  The 
next  day  she  was  lectured  by  her  cousin  John  Q  on  “the 
foibles  of  mankind — upon  our  sex  particularly.”  A  few 
evenings  later  several  young  men  and  girls  came  in,  “the 
evening  spent  merrily — curious  sport  truly — to  throw  a 
handkerchief  from  one  to  another.” 

February  2,  she  moved  up  to  Aunt  Shaw’s  to  spend  a 
fortnight  and  bewails  the  separation  from  darling  Peggy 
— not  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  l^ow  there  is  more  mor¬ 
alizing  and  less  gaiety  but  one  evening  quite  a  group  came 
in  and  they  played  cards.  “Strange  that  custom  can  sanc¬ 
tify  such  folly”  is  the  comment.  Mr.  Mooers  was  there 
and  the  day  ends  with  the  remark  in  quotes,  “Why  did’st 
thou  steal  my  unsuspecting  heart  ?” 

At  the  end  of  her  fortnight  she  went  to  visit  the  Allens 
in  Bradford,  but  the  same  young  men  followed  through. 
Just  as  she  was  going  out  with  the  Allens  next  day,  Ben 
Mooers  turned  up.  She  stayed  and  “I  had  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  my  amiable  friend’s  company  undisturbed,” 
which  caused  a  full  page  eulogy'  but  nothing  happened. 
The  next  Sunday  a  sleigh-load  of  young  people  came  over 
to  see  her  and  he  was  among  them.  The  following 
Wednesday  she  started  on  a  sleighing  trip  to  Kittery  with 
the  Allens  and  as  they  passed  through  Haverhill,  Ben 
Mooers  was  on  his  horse  mounted  for  his  long  journey 
to  Plattsburgh,  Xew  York.  He  said  goodbye  and  never 
came  back  to  Haverhill.  They  got  to  Kittery  all  right 
but  on  the  way  back  got  stuck  in  snow  drifts  and  were  de¬ 
layed  two  days.  They  finally  got  back  to  find  darling 
Peggy  and  all  her  favorite  gentlemen  had  gone  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  in  Salem.  On  orders  from  Mamma  by  mail  she 
left  for  home  just  five  months  after  her  arrival,  but  she 
has  left  a  delightful  young  girl’s  picture  of  Haverhill 
in  1783-4. 
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And  now  like  the  concludinf;  chapter  in  the  old  novels, 
it  only  remains  to  tell  what  happened  to  them  all.  John 
Thaxter  married  Betsy  Duncan,  “his  choice,”  but  lived 
only  a  few  years  and  his  son  died  as  a  child.  Major 
Stark  married  PriscilU  McKinstry  and  took  her  away  to 
Dumbarton,  N.  H.,  where  Mary  went  to  live  with  her 
till  Ben  Willis  claimed  her  as  his  bride.  Pegu’s  cousin, 
Rebekah  soon  became  the  wife  of  James  Duncan,  Junior, 
and  their  oldest  son  married  Benjamin  Willis’  daughter. 
Nancy  Hazen’s  brother  moved  down  to  New  Brunswick 
and  took  his  sister  with  him.  Betsy  Reddington  married 
Mr.  Howe.  William  Osgood  died  soon.  The  Sargents 
did  not  marry  but  lived  long  after  to  be  the  grand  ladies 
of  Haverhill.  “Darling”  Peggy  married  Bailey  Bartlett. 
Betty  Cranch  never  heard  from  her  gallant  soldier  who 
rode  away  into  the  wilderness  of  New  York  and  she  mar¬ 
ried  Rev.  Jacob  Norton  of  Weymouth,  a  kindly  soul  but 
we  suspect  without  much  to  stir  romance.  Mary  Ome 
Tucker  gives  the  full  details  of  the  Haverhill  of  1802  in 
her  diary  and  James  Duncan,  Jr.,  found  a  lot  of  his  old 
friends  who  had  moved  to  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  when  he 
made  a  trip  there  that  same  year. 
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KANSAS  AND  “THE  PKAIKIED  WEST” 
OF  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER 


By  Coea  Dolbee 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXXXII,  pa^e  68) 


The  poet’s  friend,  Elizabeth  L.  Comstock,  was  “doing  a 
great  deal  with  comparatively  small  means.”^^® 

To  the  women  of  Nebraska,  seeking  encouragment  in 
their  campaign  for  equal  suffrage  in  the  spring  of  1881, 
Whittier  replied: 

It  has  given  me  great  satisfaction  to  see  that  the 
legislature  of  Nebraska  has  submitted  to  the  people 
of  the  state  a  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  full  and  impartial  suffrage.  I  cannot  but  hope 
the  fresh,  vigorous  young  state,  unhindered  by  the 
prejudices  and  conservatism  of  its  older  sisters, 
will  give  an  affirmative  response  to  that  amendment. 

The  question  everywhere  is  only  one  of  time.  The 
cause  in  which  you  are  engaged  is  certain  of  suc- 

CeS8.224 

By  April,  1883,  another  social  evil  had  reached  the 
plains  and  roused  Whittier’s  concern.  “The  westward 
setting  tide  of  immigration”  was  everywhere  sweeping 
over  the  lines  of  the  Indian  reservations  and  crowding 
the  red  men  from  their  guaranteed  hunting  grounds.®®® 
Robbery  by  whites  and  indiscriminate  massacre  would 
soon  ensue.  In  the  late  autumn,  nevertheless,  Whittier 
rejoiced  with  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  that  for 
twenty  years  we  had  had  a  free  country.®®®  The  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  civil  war  was  slowly  passing  away.  The  na¬ 
tion  was  beginning  to  feel  itself  one  people.  Farmers  on 
the  rich  lands  of  the  West,  however,  had  not  learned  in 
1886  to  maintain  an  even  tenor  of  living.®®^  They  were 
either  rich  or  poor.  Their  land  was  often  mortgaged. 
They  toiled  hard  and  lived  frugally. 

They  were  mindful,  nevertheless,  of  the  friends  who  had 
helped  them  secure  their  land  of  freedom.  On  Whittier’s 
seventy-ninth  birthday,  December  17,  1886,  the  Wilson 
County  Citizen,  published  at  Fredonia,  Kansas,  recom¬ 
mended  that  one  of  the  new  counties  yet  to  be  organized 
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be  given  the  name  of  “the  sweet  and  sublime  Quaker  poet, 
Whittier 

Whittier  has  loved  Kansas  from  its  infancy,  has 
revered  and  exalted  its  history,  and  his  pen  battled 
for  those  broad  principles  which  made  the  name  of 
Kansas  the  synonym  of  freedom,  justice  and 
progress. 

Whittier’s  affection  for  Kansas  was  formed  in  the 
days  of  our  early  trials,  and  it  has  never  lost  fervor 
nor  freshness.  His  sympathy,  attachment  and 
championship  have  often  been  attested  by  the  verses 
in  which  historic  events  in  Kansas’  troublous  career 
were  made  lustrous  and  sacred.  Whittier’s  birthday 
should  be  commemorated  in  every  schoolhouse  in 
this  State.228 

The  poet’s  birthday  had  frequent  celebration  in  the  state, 
but  no  county  ever  bore  his  name. 

To  an  Iowan,  who  was  three  years  later  to  become  a 
Nebraskan,  W^hittier  this  same  month  granted  permission 
to  use  some  of  his  poems  in  an  anthology.  The  Cloud 
Illumined.  Writing  from  Danvers,  December  12,  1886, 
to  Jennie  Shrader,  he  said. 

Of  course  I  have  no  objection  to  thy  use  of  the 
poem  referred  to  in  thy  letter,  but  my  publisher 
“Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Boston”  have  the  copy¬ 
right  and  must  be  consulted.22» 

Although  the  anthology  was  never  printed,  one  of  the  five 
groups  of  poems  it  included  bore  the  caption,  “Gems  from 
Whittier,”  and  the  motto  for  the  collection  came  from 
The  Eternal  Goodness'. 

Forgive  me  if  too  close  I  lean 
My  human  heart  on  thee.220 

As  a  teacher  and  later  as  the  wife  of  a  Presbyterian  clergy¬ 
man  and  as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  Jennie  Shrader 
Wilson  did  much  to  develop  interest  in  Whittier  among 
the  youth  of  Iowa  and  Nebraska. 

Fittingly,  though  perhaps  unwittingly,  Whittier  re¬ 
turned  to  Indian  subject  matter  for  his  last  poem  of  mid¬ 
dle-western  setting.  In  1886,  only  three  years  after  his 
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own  prose  prophecy  of  further  Indian  trouble,  he  him¬ 
self  wrote  On  the  Big  Horn,  in  tribute  to  the  aspiration 
of  Rain-in-the-Face  to  pfo  to  Hampton  Institute  to  learn 
some  peaceful  skill  of  hand.^®^  Rain-in-the-Face  had 
been  one  of  the  fiercest  of  the  chiefs,  who,  with  five  thou¬ 
sand  Indians,  in  the  battle  of  the  Little  Bij^j  Horn,  June 
25,  1876,  had  massacred  General  George  A.  Custer  and 
the  three  hundred  men  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  of  the 
United  States  Army.^®^  The  poet  now  wrote; 

His  war-paint  is  washed  away, 

His  hands  have  forgotten  to  slay ; 

He  seeks  for  himself  and  his  race 
The  arts  of  peace  and  the  lore 
That  give  to  the  skilled  hand  more 
Than  the  spoils  of  war  and  chase. 


The  hands  that  have  done  the  wrong 
To  right  the  wronged  are  strong, 

And  the  voice  of  the  nation  saith; 

“Enough  of  the  war  of  swords. 

Enough  of  the  lying  words 

And  shame  of  a  broken  faith  !”233 

Unlike  The  Pawnee  Brave  of  1827  and  The  Rescue  of 
1842,  which  merely  related  the  Indian  lore  of  the  plains, 
the  new  poem.  On  the  Big  Horn,  of  1886,  both  pictured 
and  interpreted  the  life  and  knit  it  historically  into  the 
social  development  of  the  nation.  And  now. 

The  hills  that  have  watched  afar 
The  valleys  ablaze  with  war 
Shall  look  on  the  tasseled  corn; 

And  the  dust  of  the  grinded  grain, 

Instead  of  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

Shall  sprinkle  thy  banks.  Big  Horn ! 

Whittier’s  satisfaction  in  the  gradual  settlement  of 
other  national  problems  continued.  When  the  colored 
citizens  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  kept  his  eightieth  birthday, 
December  17,  1887,  and  sent  him  resolutions  of  apprecia¬ 
tion,  he  replied  that  he  had  scarcely  expected  that  the 
people  for  whom  he  pleaded  so  often  with  his  pen  would 
ever  know  of  his  efforts  in  their  behalf.  “I  can  not  be 
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too  thankful  to  the  Divine  Providence  that  I  have  lived  to 
hear  their  grateful  response.”^^^  At  the  same  time  he 
also  wrote  in  acknowledgment  of  a  portfolio  of  testimon¬ 
ials  from  the  Essex  Club  in  Boston: 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  fact  that  political  and 
sectional  differences  seem  to  have  been  wholly  set 
aside  by  the  signers,  ....  in  this  tribute  of  respect 
to  a  private  citizen  who  loves  his  whole  country  and 
is  devoutly  thankful  that  the  sun  of  his  closing  day 
shines  upon  a  free  and  united  people.®^® 

The  signers  of  this  tribute,  suggested  on  November  12, 
1887,  by  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  included  not  only  the 
officers  and  all  the  members  of  the  club,  but  many  officials 
and  distinguished  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  fifty-nine 
United  States  senators,  the  entire  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  coming  from  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union,  besides  many  private  citizens. 

In  the  “Whittier  Birthday  Number”  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  issued  December  17,  Edward  Everett 
Hale  honored  both  the  poet  and  Kansas  in  Mr.  Whittier, 
the  Bard  of  the  Westering  Empire.  He  said,  in  part: 

One  of  Mr.  Whittier’s  admirable  contributions  to 
the  great  necessities  of  the  State  was  his  marching 
song  for  the  Kansas  emigrants  .... 

It  is  one  of  those  prophecies  for  which  poets  are 

born,  uttered  before  the  event,  and  not  after . 

The  people  who  went  to  Kansas  from  New  England 
and  from  the  Northwest  were  a  picked  body,  and 
Kansas  shows  the  benefit  of  such  an  emigration  to 
this  day.  They  were  the  people  who  loved  and 
honored  such  a  man  as  Whittier,  and  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  true  that  Whittier  would  be  chosen  today, 
on  any  popular  vote,  as  the  poet  laureate  of  that 
Empire  State  of  the  West,  in  memory  of  the  happy 
words  by  which  he  consecrated  the  movement  to 
which  the  freedom  of  Kansas  is  due.^^B 

Earlier  this  same  year  one  group  of  Kansas  admirers, 
twenty-four  women  of  Leavenworth,  did  honor  him  by 
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christening  their  newly-formed  literary  society,  “The 
Whittier  Club.”  In  reply  to  a  notice  of  the  organization 
sent  to  the  poet  by  its  first  president,  Miss  Evelyn  Dudley, 
Whittier  replied : 

Amesbury  Mass 
July  4,  1887 

My  dear  Friend 

I  am  gratified  by  the  use  of  my  name  in  your  So¬ 
ciety  The  friend  of  Kansas  in  its  early  and  dark 
days,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  has  more  than  realized 
the  hopes  and  anticipation  of  those  of  us  who 
sympathised  with  with^^T  its  brave  and  successful 
struggle  to  keep  its  territory  free  from  the  curse  of 
Slavery  With  every  good  wish  for  your  literary 
circie  I  am  very 

Truly  thy  friend 

John  G.  Whittier238 

From  1887  to  the  present  time  the  Whittier  Club  has  re¬ 
mained  one  of  the  two  literary  clubs  of  Leavenworth. 
From  October  to  June  it  holds  weekly  or  bi-weekly  meet¬ 
ings.  Its  active  membership  always  numbers  twenty-four. 
Retired  members  are  associate  members  for  life.  Its  sub¬ 
jects  of  study  are  always  literary,  being  drawn  from  the 
literature  of  the  world.  The  club  flower  is  the  carnation ; 
the  club  motto,  taken  from  Whittier’s  verses  on  Garrison, 
1879,  is. 

Go  up  and  on, 

Arise  to  triumphs  yet  unwon.^s^ 

Yearly,  on  the  anniversary  of  its  own  founding,  the  club 
devotes  its  program  wholly  to  Whittier.  This  meeting  oc¬ 
curs  in  June,  as  the  last  gathering  of  the  year. 

Annually,  on  Whittier’s  own  birthday,  December  17, 
the  Whittier  Club  of  Leavenworth  greeted  the  poet  with  a 
message  or  with  flowers ;  and  annually  the  poet  responded. 
Two  of  Whittier’s  replies  are  extant.  The  one  for  1889 
now  hangs  framed  on  the  wall  in  the  parlor  of  Longfel¬ 
low’s  Wayside  Inn,  South  Sudbury,  Massachusetts:^*® 

Amesbury  Mass 
Dec  26  1889 

Dear  Friend 

Let  me  thank 
the  Club  represented 
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by  thee,  which  has 
honored  me  by  its 
name  for  the  kind 
greeting  of  thy  letter 

I  retain  much  of 
my  early  interest 
in  your  noble  state 
and  have  noted 
with  pleasure  its  rapid 
growth  and  prosperity 
I  am  glad  to  know  that 
I  have  friends  there 
who  remember  me 
as  one  of  those  who 
sympathized  with 
the  brave,  freedom- 
loving  pioneers 
in  their  struggle  to 
establish  a  free 
state 

With  all  good 
wishes  for  the  Club 
I  am  truly  thy 
friend 

John  G.  Whittier24i 


Whittier’s  last  letter  to  the  club  followed  his  last  birth¬ 
day  in  1891.  That  year  only  the  signature  was  in  his 
own  hand-writing,  although  the  entire  letter  was  in  script. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Nichols  was  the  recipient. 


Newhuryport  Mass 
12  mo.  18  1891 


My  dear  Friend 
A.  L.  Nichols 

Will  the  members  of  the  Whittier  Cluh  in  Leaven¬ 
worth  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  kind  con¬ 
gratulations  and  gift  of  beautiful  flowers  unchilled 
and  unfaded  by  their  long  winter  journey. 

Thine  very  truly 

John  6.  Whittier.242 


The  flowers,  fittingly,  were  carnations.  Always  the  club 
used  its  own  club  flower  for  a  gift  to  the  poet. 
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Three  other  communications  contemporary  with  these 
are  of  more  public  interest.  Two  are  in  the  poet’s  own 
hand.  The  first  was  acknowledgment,  in  1889,  of  elec¬ 
tion  to  membership  in  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society : 

Oak  Knoll 
Danvers 
Mass 

Feb  21  1889 

W.  A.  Phillips  Esq 

Pres.  Kansas  Hist.  Soc. 

Dear  Friend, 

I  feel  myself  highly  honored  by  my  election  as  a 
member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Kansas.  Your 
state  born  in  peril  and  suffering  has  a  record  of 
which  you  may  well  be  proud.  In  arresting  the 
march  of  Slavery  Kansas  made  freedom  throughout 
the  land  possible 

With  thanks  to  the  Society.  I  am  truly  thy 
friend, 

John  G.  Whittier243 

When  a  Kansas  clergyman  in  1891  found  a  parishioner 
scoffing  at  some  of  the  lines  in  The  Preacher^*'^  and  wrote 
to  Whittier  for  an  explanation  of  his  meaning,  the  poet 
replied  on  March  9 : 

The  lines  referred  to  by  thy  lay  anti-church 
friend  had  no  reference  to  the  present  time.  They 
were  in  a  poem  called  ‘The  Preacher,’  and  relate  to 
the  condition  of  New  England  religion  just  before 
the  ‘Great  Awakening’  or  revival  under  Edwards 
and  Whitefield  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
....  I  think  the  church  and  the  ministry  at  the 
present  time  are  most  commendably  active  in  works 
of  love  and  mercy.  Our  Christianity  is  becoming 
practical,  caring  for  the  temporal  as  well  as  spirit- 
•  ual  welfare  of  the  people.  More  and  more  the  world 
is  learning  that  the  true  plan  of  salvation  is  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man.*'*® 

Although  The  Preacher  was  not  published  until  December, 
1859,  Wkittier  had  written  it  long  before.  He  then  added 
an  introduction,  however,  describing  the  Merrimac  valley 
as  he  and  Lucy  Larcom  had  seen  it  from  Whittier  hill  in 
1859.2« 
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Whittier’s  last  composition,  of  funeral  appeal,  on  west¬ 
ern  theme  was  suitably  a  brief  letter,  written  May  26, 
1891,  to  F.  P.  Adams,  secretary  of  the  Kansas  State  His¬ 
torical  Society.  Mr.  Adams  had  requested  a  copy  of  The 
Kansas  Emigrants  in  the  poet’s  own  hand.  Whittier  re¬ 
plied. 

My  sight  has  failed  so  much  that  I  fear  my  writ¬ 
ing  will  be  unreadable.  I  would  not  have  tried  to 
copy  anything  for  any  other  purpose.^^^ 

The  long-hand  copy  of  the  poem,  enclosed  with  the  mes¬ 
sage,  appeared  in  facsimile  in  the  Kansas  Historical  Col¬ 
lections.  Whittier  was  then  eighty-four.  The  following 
year  he  died,  September  7,  1892. 

The  selectmen  of  Amesbury  announced  that  they  felt 
the  country  at  large  and  the  civilized  world  would  mourn 
with  them  the  death  of  the  poet  and  liberty-loving  philan¬ 
thropist.^^®  The  country  did  so  note  the  passing  of  the 
poet.^"*®  In  Kansas,  besides  the  press  notice,  Whittier  is 
Dead,  with  the  date  line,  “Hampton  Falls,  N.  H.,”  pa¬ 
pers  in  Leavenworth  and  Lawrence  gave  their  own  edi¬ 
torial  estimate  at  once.  The  Leavenworth  Times  was  ap¬ 
preciative  of  the  man  and  his  verse. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  who  never  wrote  a  line 
that  was  not  a  help  and  comfort  to  humanity,  is 
dead.  His  life  and  his  poetry  have  been  pure,  earn¬ 
est,  and  lovable;  without  ostentation,  fruitful  of  no¬ 
ble  inspirations,  he  has  been  the  friend  of  the  op¬ 
pressed,  the  lyric*®®  of  freedom,  and  the  laureate  of 
contentment.  In  all  he  ever  wrote  there  has  been 
rest  and  peace,  purity  and  patriotism,  and  a  simple, 
heartfelt  exaltation  of  the  common  things  of  com¬ 
mon  life.*®^ 

In  Lawrence  the  Daily  World  reproduced  a  picture  of  the 
poet  and  for  the  press  notice  used  as  subtitle,  “The  Poet  of 
Freedom  Passes  Away.”  J.  C.  Brady,  the  editor,  desig¬ 
nated  his  editorial  comment  by  the  poet’s  full  name,  J ohn 
Oreerdeaf  Whittier: 

A  man  honored  from  the  land  of  the  rising  to  the 
land  of  the  setting  sun.  Wherever  there  breathes  a 
patriotic  man  there  will  be  found  an  ardent  admirer. 
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Loyal  to  an  intense  degree,  he  sang  the  songs  of 
freedom  and  gave  invaluable  encouragement  to  free¬ 
dom’s  hosts.  After  a  long  and  useful  life  he  is  dead 
as  full  of  honors  as  his  life  was  of  good  deeds.^®* 

In  the  plain  and  quiet  funeral,  in  the  way  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  arranged  for  by  Whittier  himself  in  his 
wiii^263  Qjjg  called  upon  but  each  one  spoke  as 
moved  by  the  spirit.”^®^  Kansas  is  not  known  to  have 
had  a  representative  there,  but  the  Whittier  Club  of  Leav¬ 
enworth  sent  resolutions  of  sympathy  to  the  family.  In 
the  remarks  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  was  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  voluntary  service:  “He  will  be  his  own  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  belongs  to  our  time,  as  well  as  to  that  earlier 
time  to  which  he  is  linked  by  his  work,”^®®  Margaret 
Sangster’s  poem,  Whittier,  September  7,  1892,  published 
September  17,  was  more  graphic: 

Prophet  and  priest  he  stood. 

In  the  storm  of  embattled  years. 

The  broken  chain  was  his  harp’s  refrain 
And  the  peace  that  is  balm  for  tears.^®® 

One  stanza  of  the  Ode  to  Whittier,  by  D.  S.  Pennell, 
printed  a  few  weeks  later  was  also  specific  in  its  praise : 

No  more  thy  song  its  clarion  note  shall  sound 
In  faithful  warning  to  thy  brother  man. 

That  truth  and  justice  form  the  mete  and  bound 
Of  life’s  great  plan ; 

That  Wrong  can  never  covenant  with  Eight, 

Nor  power  endure  that  from  oppression  springs.^®’ 

On  September  22,  S.  T.  Pickard,  the  husband  of  the 
poet’s  niece,  Elizabeth  Whittier,  and  later  Whittier’s  biog¬ 
rapher,  wrote  the  Whittier  Club  of  Leavenworth  in  behalf 
of  his  wife : 

It  touches  her  deeply  to  receive  the  very  warm 
expressions  of  attachment  to  the  memory  of  her 
loved  uncle,  from  sources  so  widely  separated.^®* 

Enclosed  was  a  signature,  “John  G.  Whittier,”  clipped 
from  the  end  of  a  letter. 

Throughout  the  autumn  of  1892  friends  and  fellow- 
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writers  continued  to  honor  Whittier  publicly.^®*  Groups 
held  gatherings  in  memory.  Poets  wrote  lyrics  in  ap¬ 
preciation.  Editors  and  critics  made  estimates  of  the  man 
and  of  the  writer ;  some  considered  the  prose,  others  the 
verse.  All  emphasized  the  remarkable  public  service 
Whittier  had  done  man  and  the  state.  They  rejoiced 
over  a  life  well  lived,  but  in  the  death  they  felt  the  loss  of 
a  friend. 

In  December,  Unity,  a  weekly  journal  of  religion, 
edited  by  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  in  Chicago,  issued  a  “Whit¬ 
tier  Memorial  Number 

Unity  releases  itself  entire  ....  to  express, 
however  inadequately,  its  respect  for  the  man  that  so 
voiced  its  faith,  enforced  its  gospel,  and  exemplified 
its  hope,  that  they  have  been  carried  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  circle  drawn  by  word  and  creed,  by  race 
or  generations  of  men.  This  contribution  of  love, 
however  humble,  we  lay  upon  the  honored  grave; 
and  we  cannot  think  it  would  have  been  unaccept¬ 
able  to  him.2®® 

In  the  issue  were  reviews  of  the  life  and  of  the  work, 
analyses  of  the  thought,  remarks  from  memorial  services, 
a  dozen  original  poems  in  tribute,  and  excerpts  from  let¬ 
ters.  There  was  verse  from  Nebraska  and  prose  from 
Kansas.  Some  of  the  inclusions  were  original ;  some  were 
reprints. 

From  Hite,  Pennsylvania,  November  25,  came  these 
lines  from  J.  F.  Cooper : 

Whittier  adieu !  No  more  thy  clarion  strain 

Shall  challenge  Law-masked  tyranny  and  wrong; 

Thy  faith  in  freedom  and  thy  love  of  men 
Illumed  with  fiame  divine  thy  fervid  song 

Part  of  Edward  Everett  Hale’s  John  Greerdeaf  Whittier, 
printed  first  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  September 
7,  1892,  appeared  under  a  new  title.  The  Leader  of 
Leaders.  It  emphasized  the  seventy  odd  years  of  positive 
and  evident  service  WTiittier  had  rendered  by  offering, 
whenever  the  sky  was  darkest,  some  word  of  warning  or 
encouragement  or  direction. 
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The  leaders  lead,  and  he  has  been  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  as  truly  as  if  he  had  worn  the  stars  of  a  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  on  his  shoulders. 

Again  Mr.  Hale  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Company  in  sending  colonies  to  Kansas,  and  again  he 
quoted  from  Whittier’s  The  Kansas  Emigrants  with  more 
comments : 

The  words  of  that  song  were  sung  in  railway 
cars  and  in  cabins  built  of  sods  or  mud.  And  where 
the  song  was  not  sung,  the  words  were  repeated  and 
remembered  as  the  simple  and  convenient  creed  of 
the  movement  which,  in  fact,  was  the  first  wave  of 
the  fiood  which  overwhelmed  the  system  of  slavery. 

To  perceive  at  that  instant  the  importance  of  the 
movement,  to  forecast  its  success,  and  to  encourage 
those  who  personally  engaged  in  its  hardships  — 
this  was  the  contribution  of  what  we  call  a  seer  or  a 
poet  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  time.  It  is  literally 
by  a  thousand  such  contributions  that  Mr.  Whittier 
made  his  mark  in  that  great  revolution  which,  for 
the  first  time,  made  the  United  States  a  nation.262 

Without  title  the  magazine  quoted  from  the  remarks  of 
W.  J.  Potter  at  a  memorial  meeting  held  by  the  colored 
people  of  Kew  Bedford,  !Massachusetts.^®^  Mr.  Potter 
reviewed  Whittier’s  activities  in  their  behalf,  saying  the 
poet  had  “spoken,  and  written,  and  printed,  and  sung”  for 
them.  The  best  honor  open  to  them,  and  to  all,  now,  was 
so  to  use  their  rights  and  liberties  in  daily  life  as  to  be 
worthy  of  his  noble  benefaction.  The  magazine  also 
quoted  the  letter  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  to  the  memo¬ 
rial  meeting  held  by  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union  of 
Boston,  October  16,  1892.  It  dwelt  on  the  effect  of  Whit¬ 
tier’s  religious  faith  and  practice : 

Doubtless  Christianity  has  done  much  to  assist 
the  progress  of  civilization,  but  no  less  true  is  it  that 
civilization  has  had  to  react  upon  the  Church  with 
all  the  vigor  of  true  humanity,  to  lift  it  out  of  its 
inherited  barbarisms  .... 

The  influence  of  Whittier  on  the  religious  thought 
of  the  American  people  has  been  far  greater,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  than  of  the  occupant  of  any  pulpit.^®^ 
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From  an  unnamed  correspondent  to  an  Eastern  paper, 
came  a  letter  written  in  the  interior  of  Kansas : 

The  day  after  Whittier’s  death  I  was  in  the  post- 
oflBce  where  a  crowd  was  excited  over  the  Sullivan- 
Corbett  fight.2®®  As  I  left  a  farmer  left  with  me 
and  said,  “Hear  those  men  all  excited  over  a  prize 
fight.  All  my  thought  is  of  the  best  man  in  America 
and  to  me  the  greatest  man  I  know  of.  I  loved  him 
tho  I  never  saw  him.”  I  looked  at  him  with  some 
surprise.  He  took  no  notice,  went  on  praising  the 
poet.  I  told  him  I  had  an  autograph  letter  of  Mr. 
Whittier.  “Ah,”  said  he,  “what  wouldn’t  I  give  for 
his  autograph !”  That  man  is  but  representative  of 
all  the  old  liberty-loving  settlers  of  Kansas.  He  re¬ 
membered  Kansas  in  her  days  of  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom,  and  voiced  the  heart  of  the  State.  No  state 
mourns  him  more  deeply  nor  more  sincerely.^s® 

The  editor,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  who  closed  the  collection 
with  his  own  estimate,  wrote  of  Whittier  as  The  Poet 
Militant^  borrowing  his  title  from  E.  C.  Stedman  who  had 
said  the  poet’s  “weapons  were  keen  of  edge  and  seldom  in 
their  scabbards.”  Mr.  Jones  said  himself  of  Whittier: 

If  we  would  know  him  we  must  go  with  him  to 
the  battle  field  of  liberty.  We  must  stand  with  him 
as  he  watches  his  sanctum  at  Philadelphia  burning 
down  from  a  fire  kindled  by  the  mob  who  despised 
his  abolition  cause.  Whittier  was  a  Quaker,  who 
“thee’d”  and  “thou’d”  it  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Like 
his  fore-elder,  Thomas  Whittier,  who  used  to  walk 
in  and  out  among  hostile  Indians  unarmed,  while 
his  neighbors  slept  behind  palisades,  with  loaded 
rifles,  John  Whittier  never  carried  a  gun.  But  here 
his  non-resistance  ended ;  indeed  one  can  scarcely  re¬ 
press  a  smile  over  the  thin  pretence.  Non-combat¬ 
ant,  indeed !  Why,  he  was  the  biggest  fighter  of  them 
all.  His  fist  was  clinched  chronically  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ....  It  was  given  to  Whittier  to  be¬ 
come  the  rare  and  holy  voice  of  the  spirit.  He  has 
been  a  father  confessor  to  aspiring  souls,  an  apostle 
of  universal  religion,  the  psalmist  of  the  liberal 
faith.  But  he  climbed  to  these  heights  upon  the 
ladder  of  conflict.  His  trust  in  Grod  was  born  out  of 
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heroic  battling  with  human  wrongs.  He  rested  in 
“the  eternal  goodness”  because  he  had  closed  often 
in  mortal  combat  with  temporal  badness.*®'^ 

Whittier’s  love  of  the  hero  had  reflection  for  Mr.  Jones  in 
the  many  hero  poems  which  he  praised  for  immortalizing 
their  “self-forgetting  captains  of  love,”  and  illustrated  by 
quoting  from  Brown  of  Ossawatomie.  The  best  tribute 
of  all  in  the  collection  in  Unity  was  the  first,  the  sonnet 
of  F.  L.  Hosmer. 

John  G.  Whittier 

No  thrush  at  eve  had  ever  sweeter  song 

Than  thine  whose  voice  no  more  on  earth  we  hear ; 

Nor  winds  and  flowing  streams  more  please  the  ear 
Nor  to  the  speech  of  Nature  more  belong 
And  yet  thy  heart  beat  with  the  toiling  throng ; 

Unto  thine  own  the  lowliest  life  was  near 
And  the  wide  law  of  brotherhood  was  dear. 

Most  mindful  still  of  all  who  suffered  wrong, 

Most  loved  of  all  the  choir  we  loved  so  well. 

What  words  can  tell  thy  service  through  the  years 
So  far  prolonged  and  brightening  to  the  end  ? 

Psalmist  we  call  thee  of  our  Israel, 

Child  of  the  Spirit,  one  of  God’s  true  seers,  — 

And  to  us  all,  of  every  name,  the  Friend 

In  December,  also,  a  program  of  the  Whittier  Memorial 
Service,  held  by  the  City  Council  of  Haverhill,  came  to  the 
Whittier  Club  in  Leavenworth.^®®  On  the  front  of  the 
four-page  folder  was  a  portrait  of  the  poet;  on  the  back, 
a  picture  of  the  birthplace ;  and  inside,  the  program  which 
used  two  of  the  poet’s  own  songs  and  in  which  bis  life¬ 
long  literary  friends,  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson  participated.  Even  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Higginson’s  eulogy  was  in  Whittier’s  own  words 
of  himself. 

“The  singer  of  a  farewell  rhyme, 

Upon  whose  utmost  verge  of  time 
The  shades  of  night  are  falling  down, 

I  pray  God  bless  the  good  old  town.”270 

Thus  he  had  characterized  himself  in  the  poem  read  at  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Haverhill,  July  2, 
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1890.  These  lines  and  the  son^s  the  quartette  sang  made 
the  memorial  service  peculiarly  Whittier’s  own.  In 
Thy  Will  Be  Done,  1861,  was  consolation : 

If,  for  the  age  to  come,  this  hour 
Of  trial  hath  vicarious  power. 

And,  blest  by  Thee,  our  present  pain. 

Be  Liberty’s  eternal  gain 
Thy  will  be  done 

And  in  My  Birthday,  1871,  was  reconcilement: 

The  years  no  charm  from  Nature  take; 

As  sweet  her  voices  call. 

As  beautiful  her  mornings  break 
As  fair  her  evenings  fall.2'f2 

To  Kansans,  especially,  Auld  Lang  Syne  was  a  fitting 
close,  for  to  its  music  ever  since  July,  1854,  they  had  sung 
Whittier’s  own  song.  The  Kansas  Emigrants. 
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APPENDIX 


Remarks  on  The  Kansas  Emigrants : 

By  far  the  most  interesting  copies  of  the  poem  extant  in 
Kansas  today  are  the  two  manuscript  copies  in  WhittePs 
own  hand.  Both  are  in  the  manuscript  division  of  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society  at  Topeka.  One  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  ink  on  the  back  of  a  half  sheet  of  discarded  manu¬ 
script  of  Edward  Everett  Hale’s  and  found  loose  among 
the  papers  of  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company, 
sent  to  Kansas  by  the  Hale  family  in  1913.^  Variations 
in  order  and  in  wording  make  this  manuscript  appear  to 
be  an  earlier  copy  of  the  poem  than  any  of  the  printed 
forms.  It  may  even  be  the  first  draft. 

This  early  copy  has  seven  stanzas,  but  its  stanza  seven 
is  merely  “1st  repeated.”^  Its  stanza  four  is  stanza  six 
of  the  first  printed  forms ;  and  its  stanza  six  is  their  stanza 
four.  The  differences  in  wording  are  significant:  in 
stanza  one,  the  early  copy  of  line  3  reads. 

To  make  the  East  as  they  the  West, 
whereas,  in  all  the  printed  forms,  the  line  is. 

To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 
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Stanza  one,  line  1  uses  “prairies”  instead  of  “prairie”; 
and  line  2,  “our  fathers”  instead  of  “the  Pilgrims.” 
Stanza  two,  line  1  uses  “plant”  instead  of  “rear” ;  line  3, 
“to  plant”  instead  of  “and  plant”;  and  line  4,  “hardy’ 
instead  of  “rugged.”  Stanza  four,  line  1  uses  “no  rest” 
instead  of  “nor  rest.”  Stanza  five,  line  1  uses  “as  the 
ark”  instead  of  “like  the  ark.”  Stanza  six,  line  1  uses 
“the  Common  School”  instead  of  “her  common  schools”; 
and  line  3,  “to  give”  instead  of  “and  give.”  In  the  right 
margin,  opposite  “cotton  tree,”  in  stanza  two,  line  3,  has 
been  written  “orange,”  in  pencil,  in  different  script.  On 
the  right  margin,  beside  stanza  six,  in  parenthesis,  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  pencil,  in  the  same  different  script  as  above.  “J.  G. 
Whittier,”  with  the  initials  “G  W  C”  after  it.® 

1  The  presence  of  this  copy  in  the  New  England  Emi¬ 
grant  Aid  papers  was  discovered  only  when  those  papers  were 
sorted  in  1932  by  the  author  of  this  study.  The  handwriting 
of  both  Hale  and  Whittier  has  been  verified  by  comparison 
with  other  manuscripts  known  to  be  theirs.  The  Emigrant 
Aid  papers  were  left,  at  Mr.  Hale’s  death,  to  the  Kansas 
State  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Hale  died  in  1909.  The  pa¬ 
pers  came  to  Kansas  in  1913.  —  Correspondence  between 
Abigail  W.  Clark  and  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society, 
September  16,  1913,  through  December  8,  1913. 

2  Unfortunately  the  phrase,  “1st  repeated,”  written  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  manuscript,  is  only  partially 
reproduced  in  the  photograph  from  which  the  plate  in  this 
study  was  made. 

3  The  script  of  these  pencilled  notes  is  not  surely  identifi¬ 
able,  nor  are  the  initials,  “G.  W.  C.”  Probably  the  initials 
are  those  of  the  writer  of  the  notes.  Among  Whittier’s  con¬ 
temporaries  and  associates  were  four  persons  having  those 
initials,  who  might  have  had  the  manuscript.  One  was  his 
cousin,  Gertrude  Whittier  Cartlandt,  who  was  in  sympathy 
with  his  literary  work  throughout  his  life.  A  second  person 
was  George  W.  Childs,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  who  knew  Whittier  and  many  other  literary  folk  of 
his  time  and  who  collected  many  autographed  volumes  and 
manuscripts,  but  who  failed  to  preserve  his  correspondence. 
A  third  person  was  George  W.  Clark,  editor  of  The  Harp  of 
Freedom  (New  York,  1856),  a  collection  of  contemporary 
songs  of  freedom  that  oddly  did  not  include  Whittier’s  The 
Kansas  Emigrants,  although  it  did  print  Whittier’s  A  Song 
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for  the  Time.  A  fourth  person  was  George  William  Curtis 
who  often  used  the  signature,  “G.  W.  C.”  and  whose  known 
script  is  very  like  that  of  the  pencilled  notes  and  initials. 

Cf.  Pickard.  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  I,  p.  VI.  Also,  Geo. 
W.  Childs.  Recollections  (J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Company, 
Philadelphia,  1890.),  p.  27.  Also,  F.  W.  Eobinson,  The  Li¬ 
brary  of  Oeo.  W.  Childs  (Collins,  Printer.  Philadelphia, 
1883).  Also,  original  letters  of  George  W.  Curtis,  July  13, 
1843,  July  8  and  August  6,  1859,  August  24,  1860,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1880.  Brown  and  Whitman  Letters.  Manuscript 
Division,  Kansas  State  Historical  Library. 


NOTES  ON  AMERICAN  PRIVATEERING  AS 
RECORDED  IN  BERMUDA,  1760—1781 


Abstkacts  from  the  Register's  Office  Made  by 
Henry  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 


Bermuda  Archives,  Book  of  Grants. 

Oct.  8,  1776,  p.  387.  Brigantine  Alice,  Capt.  Robt. 
Hogget,  on  way  from  Dominica  to  Liverpool,  captured  on 
Sept.  20,  by  Provincial  privateer  sloop  of  10  guns,  55 
men  from  Rhode  Island.  The  brigantine  was  cleared  of 
crew,  except  captain’s  boy,  and  cargo.  Sept.  28,  retaken 
by  H.M.S.  Galaiea,  Capt.  Thos.  Jordan,  and  brought  to 
Bermuda. 

Oct.  18,  1776,  p.  388.  Brigantine  Favourite,  John 
Davis,  master,  on  way  from  Antigua  to  Liverpool  was  tak¬ 
en  on  Sept.  6  by  the  Provincial  Privateer  sloop,  Provi¬ 
dence,  John  Paul  Jones,  Commander,  and  on  24th  was  re¬ 
taken  by  H.M.S.  Galatea.  Capt.  Davis  lost  a  good  deal  of 
rigging  before  he  reached  Castle  Harbour,  Bermuda. 
Later  proceeded  to  New  York, 

On  Aug.  24,  1776,  p.  395.  Brigantine  Betsey,  John 
Dyral,  master,  arrived  in  Virginia  from  Canada,  1775. 
She  remained  at  Norfolk  until  July.  On  Aug.  6,  she 
sailed  for  Bermuda  in  company  with  H.M.S.  Otter.  On 
the  22nd,  when  in  sight  of  the  island,  she  was  brought  to 
by  the  armed  continental  vessel  Andrea  Doria,  Capt.  Bid¬ 
dle,  the  crew  took  some  rum,  sugar  and  the  household 
furniture,  books  and  papers  of  Dr.  Campbell,  a  loyalist 
from  Va.  The  ship  was  then  released  with  a  skeleton 
crew. 

Dec.  12,  1776,  p.  397.  Brigantine  Necessity,  Geo. 
Evans,  master,  sailed  from  Bermuda  Sept.  8  for  Liverpool, 
Nova  Scotia.  She  was  chased  and  overhauled  on  19th  by 
the  armed  brigantine  UancocTc,  Wigeus  Newman,  com¬ 
mander,  of  Philadelphia  and  taken  into  Newbury  in  New 
England.  There  4  of  the  owners  ?  returned  the  Brigantine 
and  cargo  as  belonging  to  Bermuda  on  condition  that  the 
cargo  be  sold  in  New  England.  So  it  was  sold  for  the 
paper  currency  and  some  lumber — 

Perient  Trott,  mate.  [Trott  is  a  Bermudian  name.  The 
(174) 
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papers  may  have  stated  the  vessel  was  owned  in  New  Enff- 
land  or  N.  S.,  while  her  real  owners  were  in  Bermuda. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  that  later  in  the  war.] 

407.  Brigantine  Fanny  of  Bda.  Sam  Lightboum  mas¬ 
ter,  from  Antigua  for  London  was  chased  Aug.  21,  76  & 
taken  by  American  privateer  sloop  Independence,  Jabez 
Whipple,  Com.,  &  condemned  as  a  prize  at  Providence, 
R.  I.  John  Lightboum  mate. 

445.  Sloop  Ariadue  of  Bda.,  Wm.  Freeman  master, 
sailed  from  Bda.  for  Jamaica  in  Jan  ’77,  thence  to  Mos¬ 
quito  Coast  &  Bay  of  Honduras — with  mahogany  &  poll 
mulatto  wood.  On  way  back  to  Jamaica  &  when  in  sight 
of  that  island  sloop  was  taken  on  June  3,  ’77,  by  the  armed 
sloop  Washington,  Captain  Anthony  &  carried  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  where  the  vessel,  cargo  and  4  slaves  were  con¬ 
demned.  F reman  with  2  slaves  was  put  ashore  at  J amaica. 

448.  Brigantine  Necessity,  probably  of  Bda.,  Jas.  Hol¬ 
iday  master,  sailed  in  May  77  for  Halifax,  N.  S.  with  salt 
&  molasses.  When  the  cargo  was  delivered  she  went  to 
Passamaquoddy  in  Bay  of  Fundy  for  a  load  of  lumber 
for  John  Avery.  There  on  night  of  July  1  she  was  boarded 
by  15  men  from  American  armed  schooner  Mary  Sheet, 
Joshua  Wing,  com.  from  Machias,  Mass.  The  lumber  was 
left  awaiting  Wing’s  further  instructions.  The  Necessity 
was  taken  to  Machias  &  after  8  weeks  &  some  further 
plundering — was  released.  She  returned  to  Passama¬ 
quoddy  Sept.  2,  &  took  on  40,000  ft.  lumber  when  she  was 
boarded  by  H.  M.  S.  Vulture.  A  skeleton  crew  from  the 
Vulture  took  charge  of  the  brigantine  and  let  her  go  ashore 
on  12th.  Holiday  &  crew  were  promised  relief,  but  not 
receiving  it  by  the  27th  set  out  in  the  Necessity’s  boats  & 
reached  Liverpool,  N.  S.  Oct.  6. 

J.  Holiday  master.  Richard  Newbold  mate. 

There  is  the  comment.  The  action  of  Joshua  Wing  was 
understandable,  but  not  that  of  H.  M.  S.  Vulture. 

511.  On  Dec.  21,  78  Brigantine  letter  of  marque  Hawk. 
Thos.  Slater  Com.  took  the  sloop  Lady  Washington,  put 
Bayne  Smallwood  aboard  as  prizemaster — with  2  men  & 
with  instructions  to  proceed  to  N.  Y.  Heavy  weather  & 
a  shortage  of  provisions  forced  the  brigantine  into  Bda. 
Jan  ’79. 
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520.  Richard  Peniston  in  the  Bermuda  Packit  under 
convoy  from  England  found  rats  had  eaten  through  the 
bulkhead  of  the  half  deck.  He  covered  the  hole  with  lead. 
Throupjh  which  the  rats  f^nawed.  The  ship  took  consider¬ 
able  water  into  the  hold. 

525.  Thos.  Price,  prize  master  of  a  snow  Lucky  HiU — 
captured  by  the  Schooner  Queen  Charlotte — John  Hall, 
Com.  wishes  to  have  the  snow  surveyed  as  she  is  unfit  to 
proceed — May  ’79. 

546.  Sam  Wentworth  master  of  letter  of  marque  ship 
Friendship  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook  for  Curacao — in  com¬ 
pany  with  Brigantine  Patsy  &  Margaret  &  sloop  Chat. 
A  ship  under  English  colours  chased  &  later  raised  the 
thirteen  stripes.  This  ship  later  abandoned  the  chase.  How¬ 
ever  the  mate  of  the  Friendship  in  trying  a  gun  blew  off 
most  of  his  hand  &  wounded  two  men.  The  Friendship 
was  strained  &;  leaky  &  put  into  Bda.  for  repairs. 

[Wentworth  is  a  Bdian  &  well  as  New  England  &  Eng¬ 
lish  name — I  think,  however,  there  was  no  Bdian  vessel 
with  a  letter  of  marque  in  ’79]. 

Bond  SXV  19.  Sam  Wentworth — com.  privateer  sloop 
Friendship  sailed  from  Curacao  for  N.  Y.  Oct.  16,  79,  but 
as  there  were  several  armed  American  vessels  at  Curacao, 
he  avoided  the  Porto  Rico  passage  to  go  via  St.  Croix 
where  he  hoped  to  get  news  of  both  the  Americans  & 
French.  He  missed  the  island,  failed  to  get  water  at  E  end 
of  Porto  Rico,  escaped  from  a  frigate — &  by  rowing  from 
a  second  one.  He  captured  the  schooner  Polly,  Jeremiah 
Long  master,  from  S.  Carolina  for  St.  Thomas,  but  found 
little  water  in  her.  Fearing  the  French  fleet  off  the  coast 
of  N.  Y.  he  put  into  Bda.  telling  his  prize  to  follow. 

Bond  SXV,  38.  Brigantine  Necessity,  Robt  Low  mas¬ 
ter,  Benj.  Williams  mate,  sailed  from  Bda.  July  12  ’79 
for  Quebec.  When  off  Cape  Breton  she  was  taken  by  the 
American  privateer  schooner  Bird,  John  Patton  of  Marble¬ 
head,  com.  &  was  taken  to  Marblehead,  Aug.  1,  ’79. 

117.  The  Crovm  Galley.  Thos  Webb,  master — sailed 
from  England  with  military  stores  in  convoy  under  Hon. 
H.  St.  John  in  H.  M.  S.  Intrepid.  Crown  Galley  was  in¬ 
structed  to  proceed  alone  for  Savannah — but  encountered 
9  American  vessels  from  Baltimore  for  St.  Eustatius  &  on 
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May  17,  ’80  was  captured  by  the  Revenge — Jas  Buchanan, 
Commadore.  She  was  sent  under  a  prize  crew  to  Balti¬ 
more,  hut  on  31st  met  Brigantine  Hamrtwnd — ^Robt  Gra¬ 
ham  Com  &  was  brought  to  Bda. 

Hammond  was  owned  by  Bridges  Goodrich — one  of  a 
loyalist  family  from  Va.  who  achieved  notoriety  with  a 
small  fleet  of  privateers,  operating  usuallv  from  Carolina 
to  N.  J. 

139.  July  1780.  Brigantine  Clementina  from 
Charlestown  for  St.  Christopher — ^Wm.  McCreight  mas¬ 
ter,  was  taken  by  the  Brigantine  General  Wain — John 
Leach  of  Salem,  coaster  and  started  for  Salem.  N’ext  day 
brigantine  was  retaken  by  the  ship  Sir  Geo  Collier,  Alex 
McPherson  Com,  &  taken  to  Bda. 

167.  American  brigantine  Hibernia.  Wm  OBryan  of 
iN’ewburyport,  captured  Barbadian  schooner  Delight  in  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Delights  crew  were  sent  back  via  Bda.  1780. 

168.  Godheard  Astwood,  master  of  brigantine  Rodney, 
was  captured  by  Salem  ship  Pickering.  Jonathan  Harra- 
don — master — on  way  to  Barbados,  &  taken  to  Salem.  The 
crew  returned  via  Bda.  with  company  above — in  sloop 
Three  Friends,  Witter  Saltus,  Oct  ’80. 

9.  Brigantine  Try  on  of  Bermuda  (loyalist  owned). 
Geo  Sebbles  com.  took  brigantine  Fanny  &  sloops  Active 
&  Fancy — Their  origin  is  not  stated. 

14.  American  vessel  Chevalier  La  Luzerne — John 
Parks,  com.  captured  schooner  Diana — John  Jaffray  com. 
Jan  9,  1780. 

175.  Sept.  1780.  Brigantine  Mary  of  Bermuda — 
David  Basden,  master,  captured  at  Turks  Island  by  brig¬ 
antine  Providence  of  R.  I.  Abijah  Potter,  master. 

171.  Sloop  Experiment.  John  Canterbury  master 
from  Charlestown  for  Antiqua  was  taken  by  ship  Mercury 
— I7icholas  Johnson  of  Newbury-port,  &  was  taken  there. 
Crew  returned  via  Bermuda. 

174.  Brigantine  Two  Sisters  from  Madeira  was  taken 
by  Americans  &  retaken  by  Brigantine  Defiance — Geo 
Kidd  master. 

213.  Brigantine  Bermuda,  Robt  Low  master.  Shedden 
&  Sterling  owners  [from  K.  Y.]  captured  on  trip  from 
Turks  Is  to  Liverpool  K.  S.  by  Brigantine  Commerce  of 
Boston,  Captain  Webber.  Ship  Grand  Monarque — Kew- 
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bury,  Captain  Coats.  Brigantine  Favorite,  Salem,  Captain 
Rentol  and  was  taken  to  Boston,  June  ’81. 

215.  Brigantine  Little  Porgey,  120  tons  John  Brown 
master  sailed  from  England  under  convoy  of  Lord  Hood. 
In  Jan?  she  left  the  convoy  for  her  destination  &  on  19th 
was  captured  by  brigantine  Union  of  Salem.  Jonathan 
Gardner  Com.  She  put  a  small  prize  crew  aboard  but  left 
(mate)  &  boy.  He  persuaded  2  of  Union's  men  to  follow 
him  and  headed  for  Bermuda  when  on  Feb.  6  he  was  again 
captured  by  ship  Mars  of  Mass.  Simon  Sampson,  com.  & 
was  sent  to  Boston. 

236.  Pendock  Neale  was  a  son-in-law  of  Governor  Geo 
Jas  Bruere  of  Bermuda.  He  did  well  with  privateers.  He 
was  commissary  of  prisoners.  On  June  8  he  sent  his 
schooner  Friendship — Paynter  Poulton  master  from  Bda 
with  88  American  prisoners — to  Boston.  On  July  1 
Friendship  sailed  to  Penobscott  but  was  stopped  by 
H.  M.  S.  Albany  &  made  to  take  40  American  prisoners  to 
Boston.  On  Aug  16  she  again  sailed  for  Penobscott  &  on 
Sept  8 — ^with  lumber  aboard  cleared  for  Barbados.  On 
10  a  schooner  chased  Friendship  escaped  by  throwing 
over  some  lumber — but  she  was  strained  &  put  into  Ber¬ 
muda. 

241.  She  was  judged  not  to  be  worth  repairing. 

Rhode  Island  in  Seven  Years  War.  Bonds  VIII.  Dec. 
24  1760,  p.  12.  Hy  Gregory  late  master,  John  Rogers  late 
mate  &  Nathan  Bull  late  supercargo  of  Sloop  Duhe  of 
Marlborough  of  R.  I.  laden  with  flour,  Indian  corn,  lum¬ 
ber,  prize  indigo  etc.  for  Tenerife.  State  their  vessel  was 
delayed  by  gales.  On  Dec  19  a  ship  was  sighted  about  four 
leagues  off.  After  24  hours  the  strange  vessel  was  made 
out  as  a  chebeek  under  Spanish  colours,  then  she  ran  up 
Turkish  &  when  within  musket  shot  these  colours  were  re¬ 
placed  by  French.  The  sloop  was  ordered  to  surrender  & 
could  but  comply. 

June  1761.  p.  26.  Sloop  Kinnient  of  R.  I.  Joseph 
Sheldon  master,  from  Surinam  for  R.  I.  with  molasses, 
was  overhauled  by  H.  M.  S.  Sterling  Castle.  Michael 
Everitt  Com.  &  found  to  have  insufficient  papers.  She 
was  sent  to  St.  Christopher  for  trial,  but  made  her  way  to 
Bermuda.  She  was  acquitted. 


HENRY  K.  OLIVER’S  REMINISCENCES  OF 
FEDERAL  STREET,  Written  in  1885 


Fbom  the  Francis  H.  Lee  Collection  in  the 
Essex  Institute 


Francis  H.  Lee  Esq.,  Chestnut  St. 

No.  142  Federal  Street 

Dear  Sir: 

I  send  in  reply  to  your  request  such  information  as  I 
have  respectinff  the  house  occupied  now  by  my  family.  It 
was  built  by  Capt.  Samuel  Cook  of  Salem,  a  master  mar¬ 
iner,  in  1801-02,  on  a  lot  of  land  fronting  on  Federal 
Street,  bein^  thereabout  sixty-one  feet  in  width  and  run¬ 
ning,  northerly  to  low-water  mark  on  the  North  River 
(then  so-called,  now  filled  up  and  occupied  as  West-Bridge 
Street),  the  distance  from  Federal  Street  to  said  low-water 
mark  being  about  four  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  land 
was  purchased  of  Dr.  William  Stearns,  who  then  (as  do 
some  of  his  descendants  now)  occupied  the  house  standing 
on  the  corner  (easterly),  of  Essex  and  Dean  Streets — 
Capt.  Cook,  the  writer’s  fathei^in-law,  employed  as  archi¬ 
tect  and  builder,  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  an  admirable  ex¬ 
pert  of  his  day,  whose  taste  and  skill  are  exemplified  in 
the  House  and  Steeple  of  the  South  Church  of  Salem  and 
in  many  private  houses  erected  by  him  hereabouts.  During 
the  process  of  erecting  Capt.  Cook  started  on  a  voyage,  but 
when  only  36  hours  out  (Friday  and  Saturday,  Feb.  22, 
1802)  was  caught  by  a  Northeast  storm  and  wrecked  on 
Capt  Cod,  vessel  and  cargo  being  a  total  loss,  but  with  no 
loss  of  life.  On  his  return  to  Salem,  he  told  the  builders 
that  he  should  be  unable  to  pay  them,  and  that  they  might 
take  the  house — their  reply  was  that  they  would  finish  it, 
and  take  all  risk  of  payment. 

When  completed,  Capt.  Cook’s  family  (wife  and  one 
daughter)  took  possession.  The  house  was  L  shaped,  so 
called,  (L)  the  western  part  only  being  then  finished — the 
eastern  being  completed  in  1825,  on  marriage  of  that 
daughter  to  the  writer.  Since  then  and  about  the  year  1850 
an  addition  was  made  by  prolonging  the  northerly  part, 
changing  the  original  kitchen  into  a  dining  room  and  mak- 

(n») 
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ing  a  kitchen  and  chamber  with  attic  in  addition.  This  pro¬ 
longation  demonstrated  the  great  convenience  of  square 
form  in  a  house — the  prolongation  adding  to  the  steps  to  he 
taken  by  the  household  and  increasing  exposure  to  cold  and 
frosted  part.  So  that  the  house  now  has  on  its  first  floor, 
two  rooms  on  Federal  Street — another  a  dining-room  and 
kitchen,  up  the  side  (westerly)  yard — ^with  rooms  on  the 
second  and  third  floors  above  each  of  these,  and  attic  rooms 
to  correspond  giving  12  rooms  and  one  small  one  in  the 
third  story  over  the  front  entry — 13  rooms  and  attics. 


s'm  R  u  *8  Fr. 


Sketch  of  house,  No.  142  Federal  Street,  Salem,  built 
by  Samuel  Cook — occupied  by  Henry  K.  Oliver,  his  son- 
in-law,  1864  to  188 — .  The  house  stands  back  from  the 
sidewalk  about  10  feet.  At  the  points  XX  stands  an  out 
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building;  of  two  stories  about  20  feet  by  14 — used  for  gar¬ 
den  tools  and  storage  of  various  sorts.  It  is  about  20  feet 
from  the  rear  of  the  house. 

The  front  of  this  house  is  of  an  attractive  and  dignified 
look,  its  ornaments  of  porch  and  windows,  cornice  and  bal¬ 
ustrade  on  the  roof  are  in  excellent  taste  and  pleasant  in 
looks.  The  paper  on  the  walls  of  the  eastern  parlor  of  this 
house  is  a  French  landscape  paper  representing  views  of 
different  public  buildings  in  Paris,  placed  along  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  the  Seine  itself  with  boats  and  views 
of  the  country  between  the  spectator  and  the  river.  It  was 
put  on  in  1825  (60  years  ago)  and  now  appears  fresh  and 
unfaded. 

The  long  garden  in  rear  of  the  house  was  always  filled 
with  flowers  and  fruit  trees,  and  now,  1885,  has  a  cold 
grapery,  built  in  1863,  with  its  dozen  vines — and  has  some 
twenty  varieties  of  hardy  out-of-door  grape-vines  —  the 
lower  part  having  many  pear  trees.  About  half  way  down, 
a  cross  fence  separates  the  upper  grounds  from  the  lower, 
which  lower  abuts  on  the  new  street  laid  out  by  filling  up 
the  North  River  between  North  Street  and  Frye’s  Mills, 
to  abate  a  nuisance.  This  new  street  was  laid  out  directly 
through  and  over  these  lower  grounds,  leaving  an  irregu¬ 
larly  shaped  piece  of  land  of  about  5000  feet  north  of  the 
new  road  and  abutting  on  the  Essex  Railroad.  About 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  house,  northerly,  the 
land  now  (1885)  widens  westerly  to  Dean  Street,  the  Brick 
School  House  estate  having  been  purchased  from  the  City, 
together  with  a  triangular  lot  running  from  the  building 
northeasterly  to  low  water  mark  and  added  (by  H.  K. 
Oliver)  to  the  original  Cook  Estate.  This  former  School 
House  is  now  converted  into  a  tenement  house  for  six 
families. 

Next  westerly  and  on  the  easterly  corner  of  Federal 
and  Dean  Streets,  stands  a  square  three-story  wooden 
house  with  out-buildings  on  Dean  Street,  including  a  barn 
opening  thereon,  but  fronting  on  the  yard  of  the  house  and 
separating  this  estate  from  that  of  the  brick  tenement 
house  (schoolhouse).  This  comer  house  was  built  about 
1802  by  Capt.  Thomas  Whittredge  of  Salem,  being  placed 
directly  on  the  sidewalk  line,  so  that  its  front  walk  en- 
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trance  steps  project  upon  the  sidewalk.  It  is  now  owned 
by  the  heirs  of  Dr.  George  Osborne  of  Peabody,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Capt.  Whittredge’s  daughter.  It  is  occupied  by  two 
families. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cook  Estate  of  Federal 
Street  (No.  142)  was  the  northerly  fence  terminating  the 
Wait  Estate,  No.  376  Essex  Street,  occupied  by  the  fam¬ 
ily  (now  only  two  sons)  of  the  late  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers, 
a  Salem  merchant  who  married  Mr.  Wait’s  daughter.  In 
the  year  1871,  one-third  of  this  estate  (the  northerly  on 
Federal  Street)  was  purchased  by  Richard  Harrington 
Esq.,  who  erected  thereon  a  very  neat,  attractive  and  con¬ 
venient  dwelling  house,  which  he  and  family  occupy.  No. 
141.  It  stands  well  back  from  the  sidewalk,  separated  by 
an  iron  fence,  and  up  some  seven  or  eight  steps.  It  is  of 
two  stories  surmounted  by  a  high  Mansard  slated  roof  giv¬ 
ing  ample  upper  rooms  and  has  on  its  side  and  rear, 
pleasant  garden  grounds  well  filled  with  flowers. 

Next  west  of  this  estate,  stands  an  old-fashioned  two- 
story,  small  house  with  a  low  attic,  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Lydia  L.  Dole.  It  is  probably  quite  old  and  was  moved 
from  some  other  locality.  It  contains  only  a  parlor,  dining 
room,  with  small  entry  having  a  stairway  in  it  between 
the  two — and  kitchen  with  shed  in  the  rear.  A  garden 
separates  it  from  the  Steams  estate  on  Essex  Street.  It 
was  once  occupied  (1827)  by  H.  K.  Oliver  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  Rufus  Choate.  Next,  westerly  of  this,  and  on 
the  eastern  corner  of  Federal  and  Dean  Streets,  and  stand¬ 
ing  on  land  of  the  same  Stearns  Estate,  is  the  very  hand¬ 
some  two-story  (with  attic)  house  built  in  1858  by  James 
Culliton,  tanner,  and  now  occupied  by  him  and  his  family. 
It  stands  well  back  from  the  street,  and  has  an  iron  fence 
on  Federal  and  Dean  Streets,  and  a  fruit  garden  on  Dean 
Street. 

The  “Very”  house  nearly  opposite  L.  B.  Harrington’s 
and  where  the  poet,  Jones  Very,  was  probably  born  and 
lived  and  where  he  died.  No.  154  Federal  Street,  orig¬ 
inally  stood  about  100  years  ago  on  Essex  Street  at  No. 
37 6,  now  occupied  by  Ed.  S.  Rogers.  It  was  moved  to  its 
present  location  (No.  154  Federal  Street)  to  make  room 
for  the  present  house  built  by  Mr.  Wait,  whose  daughter 
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Mr.  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers,  firm  of  J.  W.  Rogers  and  Bros., 
married.  Mr.  Wait  was  of  the  old  firm  of  Peirce  &  Wait 
and  Mr.  Peirce’s  house  is  lower  down,  on  Federal  Street, 
No.  80,  now  occupied  by  the  Misses  Nichols  and  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth  and  wife,  she  being  a  Nichols. 

Opposite  the  Culliton  Estate  and  on  Dean  Street  is  the 
estate  with  house  of  Rufus  B.  Gifford  built  by  him  in 
1869  upon  the  estate  formerly  owned  by  Stephen  Brad¬ 
shaw  Ives,  father  of  Wm.  Ives,  printer,  and  Stephen  B. 
Ives,  founders  of  Salem  Observer.  The  old  house  was 
sold  and  removed  to  Phelps  Court,  and  the  present  then 
built.  The  land  is  49  feet  on  Dean  Street,  and  the  depth 
is  40  feet.  The  house  is  of  two  stories  with  a  high  French 
roof,  having  ample  rooms,  there  being  eleven  rooms  in  the 
whole  house.  The  house  is  of  25  feet  front  and  36  feet 
deep  with  eleven  rooms,  a  projection  on  the  northerly  side 
of  six  feet  by  18,  the  whole  height  of  the  house,  that  being 
30  feet.  A  flower  garden  is  on  the  south  and  west  sides 
bordering  on  the  yard  of  the  Bowditch  school  house.  The 
house  is  of  very  attractive  appearance,  and  with  all  mod¬ 
ern  appliances.  It  is  occupied  by  Mr.  Gifford  and  family. 
In  its  rear  is  a  yard  and  adjoining  garden  with  fruit  trees 
on  Dean  Street  extending  southerly  to  the  Stearns  Estate. 

Next,  easterly  of  the  Cook  Estate,  on  the  northerly  side 
of  Federal  Street,  is  an  old-fashioned  house  No.  140,  with 
its  southerly  end  a  dozen  feet  back  of  the  sidewalk,  and 
separated  by  a  passage  way  of  a  dozen  feet,  from  the  Cook 
House  is  a  two-story,  gambrel-roofed  house,  about  18  feet 
wide  on  the  street  side  with  a  long  piazza  on  its  eastern 
side,  leading  to  its  front  door.  The  house  runs  northerly 
far  down  into  the  yard  and  is  there  connected  with  out¬ 
buildings  and  a  barn,  and  from  this  barn  and  of  uniform 
width  with  the  frontage  of  the  estate  on  Federal  Street, 
and  separated  by  a  fence  from  the  Cook  Estate,  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  low  water  mark — but  recently,  like  other  estates 
on  the  North  River,  it  has  been  cut  by  the  new  West 
Bridge  Street.  Some  portion  of  the  lower  end  had  been 
sold  by  Mr.  Winslow,  the  present  (1885)  owner,  to  R.  B. 
Gifford.  As  before  said,  when  the  writer  first  knew  the 
estate  it  was  owned  by  Capt.  J eremiah  Shepherd,  who  sold 
it  to  Capt.  Jeremiah  Page  (?)  after  whose  death  it  was 
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sold  to  Mr.  Sidney  K.  Winslow,  of  the  firm  of  Winslow  & 
Rogers,  shoe  manufacturers,  Boston  Street.  The  family  of 
S.  W.  Winslow  now  occupy  it — its  entire  frontage  on  Fed¬ 
eral  Street  is  50  feet. 

Next,  easterly  and  at  considerable  distance  from  this 
Winslow  Estate  is  the  house  now  (1885)  occupied  by 
Mrs.  John  Bertram,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Ber¬ 
tram,  who  has  recently  moved  into  it,  from  her  former 
residence  on  Essex  Street,  No.  370.  Of  the  date  of  the 
building  of  this  house,  no  one  probably  knows  anything, 
but  it  was  prior  to  1789,  because  the  reception  given  to 
Washington  on  his  visit  here  that  year,  by  the  people  of 
Salem,  took  place  there,  it  being  then  a  hall  for  dancing 
parties  and  afterwards  converted  into  a  dwelling  house. 
Washington’s  headquarters  were  then  in  the  brick  house 
on  Washington  Street,  near  southern  entrance  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  lately  occupied  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Fisk,  dentist.  The  front¬ 
age  of  this  estate  on  Federal  Street  is  something  over  100 
feet,  all  with  handsome  iron  fence,  with  suitable  gateways, 
an  ample  opening  with  broad  steps,  leads  to  its  front  door, 
at  which  stands  a  wide  porch,  its  roof  supported  by  Ionic 
columns.  The  entrance  to  its  side  door  is  on  the  westerly 
side  where  is  another  wide  porch  supported  by  columns. 
Two  Ionic  pilasters  are  also  in  each  side  of  this  porch,  on 
the  body  of  the  house.  Between  the  house  and  the  next 
house,  west,  Mr.  Winslow’s,  is  a  very  wide  deep  yard 
nearly  square,  of  not  less  than  half  an  acre  with  large 
well  grown  shade  trees  and  back  of  this  yard,  northerly  is 
a  large  barn.  It  is  altogether  a  beautiful  estate,  and  for  a 
city,  a  rare  one.  The  house,  of  two  stories,  is  surmounted 
by  a  quadrilateral  roof  with  dormer  windows.  The  house 
is  most  dignified  in  its  looks  and  none  more  beautiful 
can  be  found  in  Salem. 

Next,  easterly  of  this  estate  and  on  the  comer  of  Car¬ 
penter  Street  is  the  parsonage  of  the  South  Church  (on 
Chestnut  Street),  a  gift  to  that  church  of  the  late  John 
Bertram.  It  was  built  about  1830-32,  by  Miss  Priscilla 
Gould,  who  afterwards  married  Col.  J.  G.  Sprague,  cash¬ 
ier  of  a  Salem  bank  (the  Exchange)  and  was  occupied  by 
them.  Its  frontage  on  Federal  Street  is  60  feet  and  on 
Carpenter  Street,  on  which  is  its  easterly  side,  it  has  a 
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len^h  of  192  feet,  the  northerly  part  of  which  runs  west¬ 
erly  in  rear  of  Mr.  Bertram’s  estate  162  feet  in  all.  The 
house  has  its  front  entrance  on  the  easterly  side,  the  entry 
or  hall  being  so  arranged  as  to  give  for  its  two  principal 
parlors  an  entire  frontage  and  outlook  on  Federal  Street. 

It  is  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  slant  roofage  running 
up  to  a  ridge  under  which  are  attic  rooms.  A  very  pleasant 
and  convenient  house  now  occupied  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  At¬ 
wood  and  family,  minister  of  the  South  Parish.  It  has  also 
a  piazza  on  its  western  side. 

Directly  opposite  is  the  three-story  large  and  convenient 
house  now  (1885)  occupied  by  Mr.  Matthew  Robson 
(currier)  and  family.  It  is  No.  135.  I  do  not  learn  the 
date  of  its  erection.  In  general  shape  it  is  square  with  an 
addition  on  the  westerly  side  of  one  story  for  a  dining 
room.  On  this  westerly  side  is  an  ample  fruit  orchard. 
Between  the  house  of  Mr.  Richard  Harrington,  No.  141, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Robson,  No.  135,  stands  a  one-story  pitch- 
roofed  house  with  no  attic  windows.  It  is  old  and  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Cutts-Frye  family. 

On  the  westerly  corner  of  Federal  and  Monroe  Streets 
stands  a  three-story  house,  of  one  room  in  depth,  say  16x 
18  feet  on  Federal,  and  on  Monroe,  of  two  rooms  and  a 
kitchen,  say  some  fifty  (50)  feet  in  length,  with  its  main 
entrance  on  Federal  and  kitchen  entrance  on  Monroe 
whereon  is  also  a  shed  belonging  to  the  house.  It  has  an 
ample  yard  between  the  house  and  the  Robson  house. 

Heney  K.  Olfvee 


MRS.  MARTHA  CODMAH’S  REMINISCENCES 
OF  SALEM,  Written  in  1885 


From  the  Francis  H.  Lee  Coleection  in  the 
Essex  Institute 


Boston.  Nov.  29,  1885. 

Dear  Sir : 

My  personal  knowledge  of  Salem  ended  at  the  af'e  of 
14,  when  my  father  left  there.  I  went  to  Miss  Ward’s 
School  from  the  time  I  was  a  very  youn^  child,  till  I  left 
Salem.  I  was  never  at  a  ball  in  Hamilton  Hall,  till  about 
three  years  since  when  I  took  my  daughter  to  one  of  your 
pleasant  Assemblies  and  once  after  to  the  Dickens  party. 
My  three  eldest  sisters  often  went,  but  Lucy  and  I  never 
had  that  pleasure.  I  still  think  there  never  was  such  a 
school  as  Miss  Ward’s,  or  such  a  dear  old  place  as  Salem 
and  heartily  wish  I  might  have  spent  my  life  there.  When 
I  first  went  to  school,  Miss  Ward’s  mother  lived  in  the 
house,  and  it  fronted  on  Essex  Street,  and  had  an  apple 
tree  in  the  yard.  Sometimes,  Hannah  Wayland  gave  the 
girls  a  red  apple.  The  Barton  Square  schoolroom  was 
built  later.  I  recollect  a  very  naughty  trick  some  of  us 
had,  that  of  looking  for  bumblebees  in  the  hollyhocks  that 
grew  in  the  new  yard,  if  we  found  one,  we  got  a  bit  of 
grass  and  tied  him  in,  broke  off  the  flower  and  carried 
it  up  to  the  schoolroom  and  laid  it  on  our  desk.  Sometimes 
having  at  least  a  dozen  one  fatal  day,  two  bees  broke  thro 
their  hollyhocks,  and  being  very  angry,  after  flying  round 
and  round,  bugged  into  Miss  Ward’s  long  curls.  Altho 
very  much  vexed  she  preserved  her  dignity,  and  I  can  see 
her  now,  with  her  head  out  the  window,  beating  out  the 
bees.  She  then  spoke  more  in  sorrow  than  anger,  “Every 
young  lady  having  a  bee  in  a  hollyhock,  will  take  him  to 
the  window  and  let  him  out,”  which  we  did.  We  all  had 
a  bad  mark,  and  were  kept  half  an  hour  after  school,  and 
we  never  did  it  again. 

My  father  lived  at  the  time  of  my  birth  in  the  old  King 
house,  in  Essex  Street,  but  I  was  too  little  to  recollect  it, 
and  the  only  home  I  ever  knew  in  Salem,  was  the  large 
brick  house,  corner  of  Brown  Street  and  Washington 
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Sq.,  next  to  Mr.  Georpje  Peabody’s.  He  bought  it  from 
one  of  the  Whites.  Mr.  Codman  says  the  Codman  family 
who  lived  in  Salem  was  the  widow  of  his  grandfather’s 
brother  William.  She  was  a  Coffin,  and  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Derbys’  only  her  sister  married  my  grand¬ 
mother  Pickman’s  brother,  Richard  Derby.  The  Cod- 
mans  lived  in  Boston  in  Chestnut  Street.  John  the  lawyer 
married  Isabella  Parker,  they  are  both  dead,  and  left  3 
children,  the  daughter,  Susan  Codman,  married  Benj 
Wells  of  Boston,  had  one  child  Susan,  who  married  Rus¬ 
sel  Sturgis,  died  and  left  a  number  of  children,  her  mother 
and  father  are  dead  also,  so  that  generation  is  all  gone. 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  give  you  any  infor¬ 
mation  I  can.  My  grandfather  lived  in  a  most  interesting 
old  house  in  Essex  Street.  It  was  built  in  1740,  by  the 
Hon.  Benj  Pickman,  whose  wife  was  a  Crowninshield. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  tablecloth,  owned  by  this  lady, 
given  by  her  father  and  has  the  crest  and  monogram  of 
the  Crowninshield  family  woven  in  the  corners.  The 
house  passed  to  the  eldest  son.  Col.  Benj  Pickman,  whose 
wife  was  Love  Rawlins.  I  have  her  portrait  and  her 
father’s  and  grandfather’s,  then  to  his  son,  Hon.  Col.  Benj 
Pickman,  whose  wife  was  Anstiss  Derby,  daughter  of 
Elias  Hasket  Derby.  At  his  death  the  house  was  sold  to 
Mrs.  William  Neal,  who  in  1851,  sold  it  at  auction  to  Mrs. 
Lemaster,  who  put  up  the  stores  in  front  and  whose  heirs 
still  own  it,  I  believe.  I  think  it  a  dreadful  thing  that  it 
ever  went  out  of  the  family.  I  know  you  are  tired  by  this 
time  and  shall  close  my  letter  only  asking  that  you  will 
not  think  I  could  have  written  sooner. 

Truly  yours, 

Martha  P.  R.  Codman. 
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Nov.  21,  1896. 

My  dear  Mr.  Rantoiil : 

You  will  pardon  my  nej^lect  in  not  before  this,  sending 
you  what  I  knew  relating  to  the  Office  building  formerly 
owned  and  occupied  by  Judge  Story,  and  afterwards  pur¬ 
chased  for  my  brother  Doctor  Benjamin  Cox.  Thinking 
I  might  find  a  book  giving  a  description,  and  I  was  quite 
sure,  giving  dimensions  of  the  building,  I  have  made  dili¬ 
gent  research  but  failed  to  find  that  book,  or  gain  further 
information  for  you,  therefore  I  will  give  you  the  best 
description  from  my  personal  recollections.  I  wish  I  could 
give  you  a  simple  drawing  of  it,  but  my  cousin  Miss  Smith 
says  that  some  day  she,  from  my  telling  her,  will  try  to  do 
so.  In  reference  to  the  Old  Eastern  RRd.  depot,  I  can  only 
recollect  it  as  a  simple  wooden  building,  two  story  peaked 
roof,  front  towards  the  North,  with  a  Belfry  tower  quite 
like  some  of  the  old  fashioned  Engine  houses,  open  with 
the  suspended  Bell,  which  was  rung  at  the  start  of  each 
train.  A  rough  building  and  I  think  White  Washed  in¬ 
side,  outside  except  about  the  Ticket  office,  the  trimmings 
of  which  were  painted. 

The  one  at  East  Boston  was  quite  similar,  but  as  I  was 
then  as  I  thought  quite  young,  I  do  not  recollect  as  much 
about  it  as  one  would  think  I  ought.  The  little  Cars  and 
Engines  are  more  recollected  by  me  than  the  Depot 
building. 

Excuse  my  delay  and  haste  in  writing  this, 

Hon  Robt  S  Rantoul  Sincerely  yours 

Salem  Francis  Cox 


Judge  Story  Office 

The  Building  was  located  on  Winter  Street,  I  think  on 
the  North  Side  of  Judge  Story’s  house.  It  was  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  and  purchased  by  my  Father,  October  5th,  1829, 
(George  Nichols  the  Auctioneer),  and  thus  became  the 
office  of  my  brother.  Doctor  Benjamin  Cox.  It  was  moved 
to  Norman  Street  and  located  on  the  now  vacant  lot,  now 
only  a  garden,  at  the  West  Side  of  my  Father’s  House,  and 
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at  the  East  Side  of  the  Estate  of  Doct  David  Choate.  The 
building  was  only  one  Story  high  a  well  proportioned, 
high  stud  good  building.  Door  at  the  front  centre,  with 
Window  each  Side.  At  the  rear,  a  Door  Corresponding  to 
the  front  but  only  one  window,  on  the  left  Side  of  the 
Door.  The  Sides  of  the  building  without  windows  the 
Office  Room,  comprising  the  Entire  building.  At  the 
West  Side  of  the  room  was  a  Nice  Fireplace  the  Chimney 
coming  out  of  the  roof  on  that  side.  The  Building  was 
painted  a  delicate  pink  Color,  Clap  boarded.  For  a  Small 
building  it  was  attractive  in  appearance,  and  at  that  day 
thought  to  be  Superior  to  Either  legal  or  Medical  offices. 
The  original  was  all  one  room,  but  when  Occupied  by 
Doct  Cox,  a  partition  Separated  for  him,  about  one  third 
for  his  private  Office,  and  left  the  front  portion  or  about 
two  thirds  for  his  reception  room,  in  which  was  his  Medi¬ 
cal  library  on  the  Eastern  side,  and  the  alcove  next  to  the 
Fireplace  on  the  Western  side  of  the  room. 

The  Building  remained  in  Norman  St  until  September 
1842,  when  it  was  moved  into  Creek  St.  and  was  altered 
into  a  two  Story  Dwelling  house,  the  additions  and  alter¬ 
ations  then  made  Effaced  all  resemblance  to  the  original. 


FREE  FERRIAGE  OVER  PARKER  RIVER, 


At  a  legal  Town  Meeting  of  y*  inhabitants  of  y® 
Towne  of  Newbury  March  y®  9th  1713-14. 

It  was  voted  that  Capt.  Thomas  Hale  and  Daniel 
Thurston,  Jonathan  Poor  and  Jonathan  Plomer  and  their 
families  shall  be  carried  over  y®  River  Parker  ferredge 
free  on  Sabath  dayes,  lecter  dayes  and  training  dayes. 

A  tru  Copy  attest  Nathaniel  Coffin 
Clk  for  ye  Towne  of  Newbury. 

— Capt.  J onathan  Poor  Mss.,  Essex  Institute. 
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The  Cambeidge  Press,  1638-1692.  A  Re-examination  of 
the  evidence  concerning  The  Bay  Psalm  Book  and  the 
Eliot  Indian  Bible,  as  well  as  other  contemporary  books 
and  people.  By  George  Parker  Winship,  Rosenbach 
Fellow  in  Bibliography.  1945,  385  pp.,  octavo,  cloth 
illus.  Philadelphia:  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press. 
Price  $5.00. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  the  last  word  on  the  story  of  the  earliest 
printing  press  in  North  America.  There  have  been  many 
varying  opinions  about  Stephen  Day  and  the  Glovers  which 
Mr.  Winship  brings  out  in  his  dedication  of  the  volume  to 
the  memory  of  Samuel  Abbott  Green,  long-time  Librarian  of 
the  Masachusetts  Historical  Society  and  to  George  Emery 
Goodspeed,  life-long  bookseller  on  Cornhill  in  Boston,  “each 
of  whom  convinced  me  fifty  years  ago  that  the  opinions  of 
the  other  concerning  early  printing  at  Cambridge  were  all 
wrong.”  Every  available  evidence  has  been  traced  regarding 
the  press,  and  the  account  will  be  invaluable  to  collectors, 
historians  and  students  of  the  art  of  printing.  There  is 
one  imprint  of  1665,  a  four-page  folder  printed  by  Green, 
which  is  referred  to  by  the  pastor  of  the  Salem  church  “it 
being  the  same  for  substance  propounded  to  and  agreed  upon 
by  the  Church  of  Salem  at  their  beginning,  the  sixth  of 
the  sixth  month,  1629.”  The  book  goes  into  detail  in  relation 
to  the  ownership  of  the  first  press;  its  connection  with 
Harvard  College,  where  it  was  housed ;  the  printers  in  charge 
to  the  last  known  imprint  in  1692.  All  known  imprints  are 
noted,  as  well  as  almanacs.  Harvard  theses,  a  spelling  book, 
catechisms,  church  rules  and  broadside  verse  are  itemized 
bibliographically.  This  volume  represents  a  great  work  by  the 
distinguished  historian  of  printing.  Recommended  to  aU 
libraries. 

Abthub  Foote,  1853-1937.  An  Autobiography.  1946,  135 
pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Privately  printed  at  the  Plimp¬ 
ton  Press,  Norwood,  Massachusetts. 

These  delightful  reminiscences  of  Salem,  the  birthplace 
of  Mr.  Foote,  and  of  other  familiar  places,  during  a  very  full 
life  devoted  to  music,  as  teacher,  composer,  organist  and 
pianist,  will  be  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  by  all  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  copy  of  the  book.  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  Katharine  Foote  Rabby,  in  the  foreword, 
states  that  the  autobiography  was  written  at  their  farm  in 
South  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  primarily  for  her  and  not 
for  publication.  It  is  well,  however,  that  this  intimate  story 
of  his  life  has  been  given  to  the  public  because  of  his  long 
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and  distinguished  career  in  the  field  of  music.  It  will  be 
a  treat  for  his  former  pupils  and  friends  and  will  recall  many 
happy  days.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  son  of  Hon. 
Caleb  Foote,  who  with  Nathaniel  A.  Horton,  owned  the 
famous  Salem  Gazette  which  was  such  an  influence  in  the 
life  of  Salem  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  centuries. 
Another  son  was  the  Rev.  Henry  Wilder  Foote,  pastor  of 
King’s  Chapel,  Boston.  After  graduating  from  Harvard, 
Arthur  Foote  expected  to  study  law,  but  soon  abandoned 
the  idea  and  devoted  his  life  to  music.  He  had  many 
friends  among  the  great  musicians  of  his  day  and  whether 
teaching  in  California  or  at  the  New  England  Conservatory, 
he  was  acclaimed  as  a  beloved  teacher  and  friend.  His  com¬ 
positions  were  many  and  varied,  and  met  with  a  gratifying 
reception  by  the  music  loving  world.  The  book  closes  with 
several  tributes  to  Mr.  Foote. 

SiBLEY^s  Harvard  Graduates.  Volume  XII,  1722-1725. 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Those  Who  Attended  Harvard 
College  and  the  Classes  1722-1725,  with  Bibliographical 
and  other  Notes.  By  Clifford  K.  Shipton.  1945,  706 
pp.  large  octavo,  cloth,  illus,  Boston,  Massachusetts: 
Masachusetts  Historical  Society.  Price,  $5.00. 

Mr.  Clifford  Shipton  is  continuing  his  invaluable  work  in 
publishing  this  the  seventh  volume  of  “Harvard  Graduates.” 
Some  of  the  sketches  are  based  almost  entirely  on  family 
papers  in  private  lands  and  on  other  unpublished  material, 
and  accordingly  bring  to  light  much  new  information.  In¬ 
defatigable  research  has  made  it  possible  to  produce  one  of 
the  best  and  most  accurate  pictures  of  life  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  against  the  background  of  some  of  the 
most  important  men  of  the  times.  With  a  sketch  of  each 
man  is  included  a  bibliography  of  his  writings,  with  lo¬ 
cations,  and  information  as  to  his  portraits  and  manuscripts. 
Mr.  Shipton  has  a  special  gift  for  this  sort  of  writing;  the 
sketches  are  full  of  life  and  animation,  and  his  statements 
are  fair  and  unbiased.  It  is  a  model  biographical  work.  As 
might  be  expected  a  fine  index  is  included.  Recommended 
to  all  libraries. 

Steelways  of  New  England.  By  Alvin  E.  Harlow.  1946, 
461  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illustrated.  New  York:  Creative 
Age  Press,  Inc.  Price  $3.50. 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  books  on  the  railroads  of 
America,  and  because  the  author  thinks  that  New  England 
has  been  neglected  thus  far,  he  has  commenced  with  this 
section  of  the  country.  There  is  little  doubt  that  New 
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England  men  have  been  among  the  greatest  railroad  builders 
and  operators  in  all  America.  For  example:  The  first 
railroad  in  America  was  a  horse-operated  line  out  of  Quincy, 
Massachusetts;  the  first  design  for  a  sleeping  car  was  made 
by  a  Massachusetts  man,  thirty-five  years  before  Pullman; 
the  first  vestibule  train  was  operated  in  Connecticut  in  1857. 
the  first  ambitious  tunneling  project  in  the  country  was  the 
construction  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  in  1855;  and  quite  as 
important  as  the  foregoing,  the  first  three  transcontinental 
railroad  lines  were  built,  run  and  financed  by  New  Eng¬ 
landers.  Their  money  built  the  west.  This  volume  is  a 
comprehensive  story,  fully  documented,  of  early  railroading, 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  thousands  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject.  A  good  index  is  provided.  Recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

The  New  England  Quarterly.  A  Historical  Review  of 
New  England  Life  and  Letters.  Volume  XVIII,  Num¬ 
ber  4.  December,  1945. 

This  number  is,  as  usual,  filled  with  interesting  articles 
relating  for  the  most  part  to  this  section  of  the  United 
States.  Among  those  which  have  a  special  appeal  to  Essex 
County  readers  are  “Jefferson’s  ‘Wicked  Tyrannical  Em¬ 
bargo’”  by  James  Duncan  Phillips;  and  “Ambiguity  and 
Clarity  in  Hawthorne’s ;  ‘Young  Goodman  Brown’  ”  by 
Richard  H.  Fogle  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Phillips’  picture  of  Salem  during  the  Embargo  is  realistic 
and  accurate  in  documentation  and  is  well  worth  reading. 
There  is  included  also  the  index  to  Volume  XVIII. 

Excavating  Buried  Treasure.  By  Rufus  Graves  Mather. 
1945.  112-j-12pp.,  octavo,  boards,  iUus.  Cambridge, 

Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press.  Price, 

$4.00. 

In  this  book  a  distinguished  archivist  gives  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  his  researches  among  documents  in 
Florence,  Rome  and  London,  which  have  yielded  valuable 
information  in  the  fields  of  art,  history,  biography,  gen¬ 
ealogy  and  heraldry.  The  introduction  is  written  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Edgett,  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  who 
tells  us  that  the  book  was  written  to  encourage  young 
scholars  to  go  into  what  is  really  the  most  important  field 
of  scholarship.  A  working  knowledge  of  Latin  is  necessary 
and  many  of  the  abbreviations  and  contractions  he  cites  ap¬ 
pear  on  seventeenth  century  records  in  this  country.  For 
those  who  like  to  dig,  this  book  will  be  a  stimulating  in¬ 
fluence.  Recommended  to  aU  libraries. 
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